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Now and Forever 


In this anniversary year of Handel’s death (1759) the thrilling 
refrain in that composer’s Hallelujah Chorus: “And He shall 
reign forever and ever,” even today challenges Christians to rise 
to their feet as did the vast audience in Dublin which heard the 
first rendition of that powerful chorus. 

There are other “forevers” in Christian thought. There is the 
“Thine is the kingdom and the power and the glory forever and 
ever” in the Our Father. There is the emphatic “forever” in the 
Gloria Patri: “As it was in the beginning, is now, and ever shall 
be, world without end.” There is the “forever” in the giving of 
thanks: “His mercy endureth forever.” There is the “forever” of 
the Word of God: “But the Word of our God shall stand forever.” 
There is the intimation of “forever” in the Savior’s assurance to 
sorrowing Martha: “Whosoever liveth and believeth in Me shall 
never die.” 

But there are also “nows” in the economy of God's designs. 
There are the temporary and passing things which play so large 
and important a part in many phases of man’s existence. They 
characterize not only the material things of life, but also such 
realities as the arts and sciences, manners and mores, law and 
government, even the public facade of divine worship. Though 
transient, changing, and decaying, God uses also these “nows” to 
sustain the world and the church. They, too, are divine gifts to be 
received by men with thanksgiving. 

Readers of this journal will readily discern in this issue both 
the “nows” and the “forevers” and their relation to each other. 


PAUL M. BRETSCHER 








What About Vestments 


for Pastors? 


By ARTHUR CARL PIEPKORN 


N various forms this question has been asked again and again. 
The following pages are an attempt to answer the question 
for the Church of the Augsburg Confession in America.’ 


Let it be emphasized at the outset that in the Lutheran com- 
munity vestments are adiaphora, “neutral matters.” They exist in 
the church as human traditions, instituted in the interest of good 
order and tranquillity in the church at large and in the individual 
parish. Except in time of persecution, when a hostile government 
tries to dictate to the church in this matter in a way that promotes 
heresy and schism, the community of God in every place can use 
or refrain from using any vestment or combination of vestments 
that it may choose. Fellowship among parishes and church bodies 
does not require an identical use of vestments, and one parish or 
church body will not criticize another because in Christian liberty 
the one uses fewer and the other more vestments in its services. 
Intrinsically, there is no reason why a church or church body could 
not require all its clergy to wear at service time the garb of an 
Edinburgh or a Yale Ph.D., or the vestments of an Armenian 
metropolitan, or the toga of a Roman senator, or the cowl and 
robes of a White Father, or the panoply of a Roman Catholic 
archbishop. Any impropriety would lie in the fact that some or 
all of these vestures are not in the tradition of the parish or 
church body and that they give a false impression. Thus the 
first canon which determines the propriety of vestments is the 
history of the denomination in which they are used. 

To assign a specific mystical or devotional symbolic meaning 
to individual vestments — to say that the bands represent the Law 


1 See on the whole issue this writer’s The Survival of the Historic Vestments 
in the Lutheran Church after 1555, 2d ed. (St.Louis: School for Graduate 
Studies of Concordia Seminary, 1958), and his article, “When Selecting 
a Vestment,” in Seminarian, Vol. XLIX, No.3 (March 1958), pp. 29—35, 
where some of the vestment types discussed below are illustrated. 
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and the Gospel, the stole the robe of immortality, the chasuble the 
yoke of Christ, and so on— is not wrong, of course, but it can 
be misleading. The symbolism of vestments lies less in the indi- 
viduai items of vesture than in the use of a combination of 
vestments as such. The total vesture employed is a symbol of 
continuity with a historic past. It is a confession of oneness with 
our spiritual forebears in the midst of the very service in which 
we affirm — as we must — the existential relevance of the church’s 
witness and proclamation in our own generation. It is probably 
far better that we assert our oneness with our spiritual past in this 
way than that we attempt to do so by means of an archaic vocabu- 
lary that hinders our communication. 

A second canon — which like the first involves no theological 
issue— is that of esthetic effect. Vestments can be graceful, or 
they can be ugly. They can be well designed or poorly designed. 
They can be properly proportioned, or they can be out of scale 
with one another or with the wearer. They can be indecently short, 
or they can be properly long. They can be ornamented in good 
taste or in bad taste. Most of the vestments used in the church 
have a very long history. It is possible to document almost’ every 
kind of possible variation in size, shape, proportions, and decoration. 
There were some eras in which people knew how to wear their 
clothes — including their ecclesiastical vestments — gracefully. It 
is to these eras that we do well to look for the basic design for our 
vestments, letting our individual tastes determine the details. It is 
in this sense that we shall say hereunder that vestments “should” 
or “should not” have certain characteristics. 


I 

We repeat: Ecclesiastical vestments are not essential either to 
the effectiveness of the holy Gospel or to the validity and efficacy 
of the holy sacraments. 

The Sacred Scriptures do not prescribe them. The current litur- 
gical legislation of Lutheranism on this continent does not prescribe 
them. As far as either of these norms is concerned, there is no 
reason why our clergy should not minister before the altar in their 
street clothes. 

That is precisely what the church’s clergy did for three centuries. 
To a large extent the “sacred” vestments that ecclesiastical usage 
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has perpetuated are survivals of the ordinary everyday garb of the 
Mediterranean world in the early Christian era. The amice is the 
neckcloth of the ancients. The alb and its variants descend from 
the universally worn tunic of the period. The maniple and stole 
hark back to the handkerchief and napkin of the noble Roman 
of the Golden Age. The cincture is the belt which girded the 
tunic in place. The chasuble and the cope are ornamental versions 
of the all-weather cloak which St. Paul (2 Tim. 4:13) and his con- 
temporaries wore.” 

When a bishop of the second or early third century, flanked by 
his committee of presbyters and assisted by his panel of deacons, 
celebrated the Holy Eucharist, the only difference between the 
clothing of the officiants and the clothing of the laymen in the 
congregation was likely to be in the quality of the material and 
the condition of the garments, rather than in any basic variation in 
design. As late as the fifth century St. Celestine of Rome could 
exhort some of his colleagues in France: “We must be distinguished 
from the people by our teaching and not by our clothes.” * As time 
went on, however, and as the lay styles gradually changed, the 
sedulously conserved archaic character of the officiants’ vestments 
became a kind of ecclesiastical uniform. As lay styles evolved still 
further, the clothing of the clergy became liturgical vestments 
properly so called. Walafrid Strabo, about 841, summarizes the 
development: “The priestly vestments have gradually become what 
they are today, that is, ornaments. For in the first ages the priests 
celebrated Mass dressed like everyone else.” * 


If, therefore, a 20th-century pastor chooses to wear his street 
clothes in the chancel he admittedly has a ptimitive parallel to 
plead in defense of his action. 


There is more to be said about the matter, however. 


For one thing, as a general rule we no longer conduct our 


2 But some scholars have held that, even as early as St. Paul’s time, phailons 
had become a technical term which identified the chasuble worn at celebrations 
of the Holy Eucharist. The question is discussed in F. Field, Notes on the Trans- 
lation of the New Testament (Cambridge, 1899), pp. 217 f. 

3 Epistola IV, ad episcopos provinciae Viennensis et Narbonensis, in J.-P. 
Migne, Patrologiae cursus completus, Series Latina, L (Paris, 1863), col. 431. 

4 De rerum ecclesiasticarum exordiis et incrementis, Ch. XXIV, in Migne, 
CXIV (Paris, 1879), col. 952. 
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services in houses, where street clothes would appear less out of 
place than they would seem in the chancels of most of our churches. 

Second, the ugly, ungainly, and usually drab garments which 
fashion currently requires adult males to wear are a far cry from 
the graceful garb of the classic era. The total esthetic impressions 
of the two types are exceedingly different. The words of Percy 
Dearmer, even though he is of another communion, are worth 
quoting: “We cannot, if we would, return to the ages when men 
wore garments of classical beauty in everyday life; and therefore 
we are obliged to continue the distinction of a thousand years 
between what is worn at liturgical services and what is worn 
outside. In these days also of sombre clothing, we are able to bear 
witness to the joy and brightness of the Christian religion, and to 
its beauty, by using in church the bright colours and graceful forms 
which have come down to us through so many centuries.” ° 

Third, mindful of the garish neckties and the sport shirts that 
have appeared on occasion in chancels and ecclesiastical processions 
in the past, one shudders to think of what might happen. There 
is almost bound to be in every group some irrepressibly individ- 
ualistic parson like Robert Hawker. Although a Roman Catholic 
priest himself, Hawker detested priests who “dressed like an 
undertaker, Sir.” For his own person he wore red gloves even 
at services and, at least now and then, a long purple cloak in 
lieu of a cassock. Under it he wore a fisherman’s jersey, with 
a small red cross where Our Lord's side had been pierced.° 

Fourth, the wearing of street clothes by the officiant at the altar 
violates one of the deep-seated culture patterns of our society. 
By law or by custom our society prescribes that the custodians of 
our culture wear formal vestments (even though they are not 
always so called) in the public performance of their public duties. 
So we have our sable-robed magistrates, our top-hatted and morn- 
ing-coated diplomats, our black-and-white-garbed social leaders — 
white tie and tails are ultimately as much vestments as amice and 
chasuble are —our piebald-hooded educators and our uniformed 
military personnel, fire fighters, and traffic directors. 


5 Percy Dearmer, The Ornaments of the Minister, new edition (London: 
A. R. Mowbray & Co., 1920), p. 35. 

6 Calvert Alexander, The Catholic Literary Revival (Milwaukee: Bruce Pub- 
lishing Co., 1935), p. 49. 
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Fifth, it is contrary to the historic practice of the Church of the 
Augsburg Confession for the officiant at the altar to wear street 
clothes. What that practice implies we purpose to explore in the 
following sections. 

II 

The first step beyond ordinary street clothes is the black clergy 
gown. It might be well for us at the outset to try to correct a few 
common misconceptions. 

The black gown is not specifically ecclesiastical or clerical. 

It is not specifically “Lutheran.” 

On the other hand, it is not specifically “Reformed.” 

In the 16th century it was the ordinary street garb of the clergy- 
man, the scholar, the magistrate, and the public functionary in 
general. When blessed Martin Luther adopted the professor’s street 
dress for use in the pulpit in lieu of the monastic habit, it meant 
simply that he was exchanging one kind of street garb for another. 

The gown he wore had only a superficial resemblance to the 
“Lutheran gowns” and “Lutheran robes” offered by some modern 
clerical tailors. 

The gowns of the period were fitted to the shoulders by means 
of a short yoke, which extended down front and back no more 
than the yoke on a man’s shirt today. From the yoke the gown 
fell in exceedingly full folds to the ankles, hence the German 
Talar, from talaris (talus, “ankle”). It was generally not secured 
in front, but draped loosely around the body. Unless it was held 
in place by the wearer, it must have hung open, like many modern 
gowns, revealing what the wearer had on under it. At the neck 
both sides were folded back like the lapels of a man’s coat today 
(without notches, of course), so that in a sense a V-neckline is 
at least not un-Lutheran. Often these lapels were widened for 
ornamental effect. At the back of the neck the collar might stand 
up almost as high as the base of the skull, or it might be folded 
back; not infrequently the neckline of the yoke was merely cut 
somewhat higher in back and there was no collar at all. Some 
gowns were made of damask or brocade, although a plain woven 
fabric (wool or silk) was more general. The sleeves were usually 
quite full, measuring 30 or more inches around at the wrists. 
Frequently the sleeves were slashed in front from the shoulder 
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to within an inch or two of the wrist; for unhampered convenience 
the wearer could put his hand and arm through the slit, allowing 
the sleeve to hang straight down at the side. Sometimes the sleeves 
were slashed all the way to the wrist and hung down in a purely 
ornamental fashion. In other instances the sleeves were hardly 
longer than the upper arm. 

The gowns were sometimes lined with fur (as appears from 
surviving portraits of various 16th-century Lutheran worthies) ; the 
lining could be seen on the lapels of the gown, inside the sleeves, 
and where the gown hung open in front. Bands ( Beffchen) were 
almost unknown on the continent at this period. They became 
general in the Lutheran tradition less than two centuries ago. 
To say that they symbolize the Law and the Gospel, or that they 
should be worn only by the pastor loci, is pure fantasy. The usual 
garb worn underneath the gown was a kind of cassock (known 
as Summar and by other names in German), although as time 
went on the conventional garb of the laity came more and more 
into use. The old combination of cassock and gown perpetuated 
itself down to the recent past in certain parts of Northern Ger- 
many. It is still (with bands, three-cornered chapeau, scarf, and 
buckled shoes) the formal court dress of Church of England priests 
and deacons. By the middle of the 17th century, on the other 
hand, in Denmark and elsewhere, the cassock and gown began 
to be combined into a single garment. By then also the simpler 
collars of earlier times had developed into the elaborately fluted 
“millstones,” which were worn with all kinds of vestments both 
in divine service and out-of-doors. The ruffed collar survived in 
the churches of Denmark and Norway, and it is still seen in their 
daughter churches in this country. Elsewhere it was ultimately 
superseded by the bands that are part of the official garb of some 
Lutheran, Anglican, Presbyterian, Reformed, and Roman Catholic 
clergymen, Jewish rabbis, Canadian jurists and clerks, English 
choirboys (such as those of Chetham’s Hospital, Manchester, and 
the singing “Children of the Chapel Royal” at St. James’s Palace), 
and various other functionaries here and abroad. 

A concomitant of the gown in the British Isles and elsewhere 
was the scarf (or “tippet”), which kept the wearer’s shoulders 
and neck warm in cold weather and also distinguished the ordained 
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clergy from similarly garbed laics. In the Church of Norway the 
scarf ultimately took the present purely symbolic shape of the 
long, narrow, tasseled satin or silk “black stole,” secured to the 
yoke of the clergy gown and hanging down on either side of the 
neck in front. Despite the name, the “black stole” is not a proper 
stole at all, but appears to be merely another form of the liripipinm, 
or scarf. It cannot therefore with propriety be converted into 
a black stole by squaring and fringing its ends and embroidering 
crosses on them. Nor can it with propriety be replaced by a col- 
ored stole. 

As a service vestment, the black clergy gown was most widely 
adopted in the 16th century by the Reformed groups, where it 
represented a kind of compromise between the completely laicized 
dress of the Anabaptists and other enthusiasts, on the one hand, 
and the traditional vestments of the Church of the Augsburg 
Confession, on the other. While we find it quite early as a vestment 
for the liturgical deacon— that is, the clergyman who chanted 
the Holy Gospel and administered the chalice at Holy Com- 
munion — in the Church of the Augsburg Confession, in the 16th 
century the gown was for the most part adopted as the officiant’s 
vestment only where Reformed pressure was strong. Here and 
there it was belligerently insisted upon as a protest against the 
obligatory wearing of other vestments under the terms of the 
interims. The chaotic disorder of the 17th century, the aftermath 
of the Thirty Years’ War, and the subjective emphasis of Pietism 
resulted in its more widespread introduction. In the 18th century 
its use was made obligatory (under penalty of suspension) through- 
out the Prussian dominions by the Calvinist soldier-king Fred- 
erick William I. This directive was subsequently relaxed, but in 
the 19th century the arch-unionist Frederick William III succeeded 
where his predecessor had failed. 

Accordingly, we may summarize as follows, always keeping in 
mind the strictly adiaphoristic character of any and all vestments: 

1. The introduction of the black clergy gown as a service vest- 
ment for the officiant repeats in the post-Reformation period the 
same process which took place in the primitive church. The 
ordinary out-of-doors garb of a special class (in this case of the 
learned professions) becomes the special garb which symbolically 
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identifies the officiating cleric. One may well ask, however, why 
we should now perpetuate a symbol that is only from 200 to 
400 years old, in preference to another symbol of precisely the 
same kind that has 1900 years of use to recommend it? Why 
should we cling to a symbolic garb that 200 and 150 years ago 
identified the Pietists and Rationalists who perverted the orthodox 
evangelical faith, and that 400 years ago identified the Calvinist 
reformers, when we can use a symbolic garb worn by the Apostolic 
Church in the first century? 


2. The black clerical gown worn by blessed Martin Luther and 
his colleagues differed materially in design and appearance from 
what today is often described as an authentic “Lutheran” gown. 
A white gown (that is, one identical in cut with a black gown, but 
made of white material) is an innovation of the present generation. 
As we shall see, an alb (or surplice or rochet) is a much better 
solution of the problem. 


3. Where the black gown is in use, it may be worn with or 
without a cassock underneath. Unquestionably the cassock is 
more appropriate, particularly if the gown is so designed as to 
reveal any article of clothing worn underneath it. Where such 
articles of clothing are exposed, particularly collars, neckties, and 
shirts, they should be clerical, or at least conservative, in character. 
A clerical collar, with a rabat or clerical vest, is to be preferred 
to a lay collar (whether of the wing or folded-down type), necktie, 
and shirt (whether colored, patterned, or white). In this connec- 
tion it might be well to point out that a clergyman, when in 
church (even out of servicetime) or in his office, is always most 
correctly garbed when he wears a cassock. The cassock is no 
more a liturgical vestment than a pair of trousers, and its cut is 
therefore immaterial. Our church’s tradition favors the type that 
buttons down the front; thus the frontispiece to the famed Gnomon 
Novi Testamenti shows its author, blessed John Albert Bengel, 
the 18th-century Lutheran Abbot of Alpirsbach, so clad, plus 
gown, bands, and wig. On the other hand, the double-breasted 
“Anglican” type with sash is completely defensible on the ground 
of convenience. Cassocks may close completely at the collar, but 
usually they are cut so as to expose part of the wearer’s clerical 
collar. Cassocks should be worn only with clerical collars. 
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4. The black gown may be worn with or without bands, depend- 
ing on the style of the gown. Bands should not be embroidered 
with ecclesiastical symbols, since they are without liturgical sig- 
nificance and merely identify the wearer as a member of a learned 
profession. 

5. Where protection against the cold and the weather, indoors 
or out-of-doors, is needed, a skullcap or a biretta should be worn. 
A modern lay hat is out of place with any kind of vestment. 
The shape of the biretta is immaterial. In Sweden it took the 
form of a soft low-crowned cylindrical cap, and some of the clergy 
of the American daughter church of the Church of Sweden still 
wear birettas of this shape. In the Latin Church it developed into 
the familiar headgear of Roman Catholic priests, with a large 
pompom and three prominent blades (the bladeless side is worn 
to the left). The rigidity of this style makes removal and replace- 
ment easy, a highly necessary quality in view of the intricate 
etiquette of the biretta in the Latin rite, which calls for many 
donnings and doffings. In Germany the Evangelical clergyman’s 
biretta has gone through a variety of transformations. At one 
point it assimilated itself for a brief period to the three-cornered 
chapeau. Currently it is a more or less circular cap resembling 
a tam-o’-shanter or an oversized artist’s beret. The 16th-century 
form of the biretta, the “square cap,” worn both by the continental 
and by the English reformers, has been revived in the Anglican 
Communion under various names. A variety of styles completely 
acceptable for use by the Church of the Augsburg Confession is 
available. Square caps should be made of springy felt cloth and 
should be purchased one size larger than the wearer’s normal 
hat size. Where the health of the preacher or officiant and the 
temperature of the church require it, there is no reason why 
a Lutheran clergyman should not, following an established 16th- 
century Lutheran custom, wear a biretta in the pulpit; thus the 
woodcut illustrating the Third Commandment in the Small Cat- 
echism of blessed Martin Luther printed by James Berwaldt at 
Leipzig in 1565 shows a preacher in the pulpit, vested in surplice 

and square cap. 

6. There is in the Norwegian “black stole” good Lutheran war- 
rant for wearing a scarf with the gown. Such a scarf may be of 
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silk or wool. In its original form—of which the “black stole” 
of the Church of Norway and the now familiar “chaplain’s scarf” 
of the American and British armed forces are merely debased de- 
velopments — it consists of a single piece of cloth (silk for doctors 
and dignitaries, wool for others) about 20 inches wide and about 
9 feet long; the ends may be pinked in a zigzag pattern or hemmed. 
The cloth is folded once the long way and pressed, so that it 
becomes a double fold of cloth about 10 inches wide and 9 feet 
long, worn stolewise about the neck. It should not be embroidered, 
fringed, or pleated. Unlike the stole, it is not a sacramental 
vestment. Former chaplains of the United States armed services 
may by custom wear their chaplain’s scarves even after separation 
from the military service. In such cases custom also permits them 
to wear on the left side at breast height the ribbons denoting the 
decorations and service medals they have received. Strictly speaking, 
the chaplain’s scarf is an item of uniform rather than an eccle- 
siastical vestment. 

7. If temperature or weather requires a garment over the gown, 
indoors or out, the clergyman should secure a black cape (“cem- 
etery cloak,” “Cowley cloak,” etc.) of black waterproofed or 
water-resistant material; these capes are conventionally closed at 
the front across the chest with a metal morse, or clasp. A lay 
Overcoat is incongruous with any kind of vestment. If a true hood 
is attached to the back of such a cape, it may serve in lieu of 
a biretta. 

8. Whatever cut of black gown is decided upon, the wearer 
should be sure that neither the material nor the shape of the 
sleeves, nor the cut of the garment, nor any kind of decoration 
on the gown infringes on the conventions adopted by colleges and 
universities to symbolize a degree which the wearer does not 
possess. If a clergyman has an academic gown of a degree which 
he properly holds, he may wear it in lieu of a black clerical gown. 

9. Whatever the cut of the gown, there is no warrant in the 
history of our communion or of any other for ever wearing a colored 
stole over it at a public service, even though some other Lutheran 
church bodies in this country authorize it. 

10. In recent years the custom has arisen among some of our 
clergy of wearing about their necks on cords or chains a crucifix 
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(or cross); the sizes, materials (ranging from gold to plastics), 
and degrees of elaborateness vary. In the Western Church the use 
of a pectoral cross has been common only since the 17th century 
and has identified a Roman Catholic bishop or abbot. Some 
Anglican prelates borrowed the custom from Rome in the 19th 
century. In the last century the pectoral cross for bishops was 
introduced into Sweden and Norway by royal order. The German 
Emperor directed its use by some of the Evangelical prelates of 
Germany. The Tsar authorized its use by some Evangelical clergy 
in his domains. It became general among the Danish bishops only 
in the 20th century. Since we do not have bishops, abbots, canons, 
or monastic orders bound to wear such a device, some Lutherans 
have expressed doubt that our clergy ought to wear pectoral crosses 
or crucifixes over their vestments. If for his own edification 
a Lutheran clergyman desires to wear such a symbol of our Lord’s 
Passion as a private ornament, they suggest that he wear it on 
an unobtrusive cord or chain and keep it safely inside a pocket 
or under his vestments where it cannot be seen by others. 


11. Whether an academic hood should be worn during service 
time is a mooted question. Lutheran tradition does not help us 
here, since academic hoods as we know them are not a part of the 
continental academic tradition. In England, from which our aca- 
demic institutions borrowed the hood, the canons of the Church 
of England require priests of that denomination who have academic 
degrees to wear their hoods when vested in gowns or surplices. 
To charge the wearer of a hood with unseemly pride and osten- 
tation would be uncharitable. At the same time some Lutherans 
who feel that a hood may be tolerable on a preacher regard it as 
less fitting before the altar. Certainly an academic hood is no less 
appropriate than an academic gown of the same degree. If a hood 
is worn, it should be worn only with the corresponding academic 
gown or with a surplice (or rochet), never with Eucharistic vest- 
ments. If both a scarf and a hood are worn, the scarf is laid on 
over the hood. If both a stole and a hood should be worn, the 
hood is laid on over the stole. 

12. An important point may be noted. If a clergyman merely 


preaches the sermon and takes no other officiating part in the 
service, it is proper for him to wear a black clerical or academic 
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gown (with or without bands, scarf, hood, or cassock, according 
to his own or local custom), no matter what other vestments 
may be worn by the officiants. Of course, if he assists with the 
distribution of the sacred elements at Holy Communion, or reads 
a lesson, or sings with or rules the choir, or takes any other 
officiating part in the service besides preaching the sermon, he 
should wear the vestments which his other duties require. For 
non-Eucharistic devotions, including devotions of this kind in 
Advent and Lent, all the participants in the service are properly 
vested in gowns. The same is true for lectures and addresses 
in church. 

13. The wearing of a gown is not a privilege limited to the 
clergy, and a gown may be properly worn by the verger who 
leads a procession and by other lay functionaries about the church, 
such as ushers. It should not strictly be worn by choristers, male 
or female, or candidates for holy confirmation. 

(To be concluded) 








Aids to Bible Study 


Bible Dictionaries 
By FREDERICK W. DANKER 


{EDITORIAL NOTE: This article constitutes Chapter IX of a contemplated 
book with the title Atds to Bible Study by Professor Danker. In previous 
issues we have offered our readers several other projected chapters. Designed 
particularly as a textbook for classroom use, it should be of interest and help 
to every Bible student, as the favorable response by our readers to the published 
articles indicates. Publication date is set for early fall of this year.] 


Certain scholars have rendered great service by providing the student 
of the Sacred Scriptures with interpretations of all Hebrew, Syrian, 
Egyptian, and other foreign expressions and names that are introduced 
without further explanation by the sacred writers. Eusebius through his 
historical investigations developing out of a concern for the divine books 
has also left us an indispensable tool. These men have done their work 
so that Christians need not search through many authors for information 
on some small point. But there is further need of someone with the proper 
qualifications to produce, in the interests of his fellow Christians, what 
would properly be called a labor of love. What I have in mind is a work 
which would carefully classify and accord individual treatment to the 
geographical locations, the flora and fauna, and the stones and unknown 
metals of Scripture (Bk. II, 39). 


I n his De doctrina Christiana St. Augustine wrote: 


Eusebius, Bishop of Caesarea, had indeed written a book on geo- 
graphical names in both the Old and New Testaments Ilegi tov 
Tontx@v 'Ovondtwv tHv év ty Ocig Ceapy, amplified by Jerome 
under the title Liber de situ et nominibus locorum Hebraicorum 
(Migne PL, 23, cols. 903—976), but the world waited more than 
1,000 years for the fulfillment of Augustine’s dream. Johann 
Heinrich Alsted (1588—1638) merits the title of pioneer in this 
area of Biblical interpreters’ aids." After writing on almost every 
conceivable subject, including Tabacologia: doctrina de natura, usu 
et abusu tabaci, he must have been in fine fettle for his Triamphus 
Bibliorum Sacrorum seu Encyclopaedia Biblica (Frankfort, 1625). 


In the succeeding century Augustin Calmet published the first 
dictionary of consequence, Dictionnaire Historique et Critique, 


1 On the history of Bible dictionaries see McClintock and Strong’s Cyclo- 
pedia, Il, 787ff.; The Jewish Encyclopedia, IV, 577£.; and Fuller Library Bulletin, 
Nos. 20—23 (Oct. 1953—Sept. 1954). 
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Chronologique, Géographique et Littéral de la Bible (2 vols., Paris, 
1722; Supplement, 1728; 4 vols., 1730). The work was translated 
by D’Oyley and Colson and published in England, 1732, under the 
title An Historical, Critical, Geographical, Chronological, and 
Etymologtcal Dictionary of the Holy Bible. Numerous additions 
were made by Charles Taylor (London, 1795), and in 1832—35 
Edward Robinson published a condensed and revised seventh edition. 
The influence of Calmet’s work is evident in most of the Bible 
dictionaries of the last century. The work is not completely anti- 
quated even today, for included at the end of this opus is a long 
classified bibliography of interpretive aids, the like of which would 
be difficult to find. 

G. B. Winer’s Biblisches Realwérterbuch (2 vols. Leipzig, 
1820, 1833, 1847) broke new ground and remained the standard 
work for two generations in Germany. In England John Kitto’s 
A Cyclopaedia of Biblical Literature (Edinburgh, 1843—45; 2d ed., 
2 vols. by Burgess, 1856; 3d ed. rewritten by Wm. Lindsay Alex- 
ander, Philadelphia, 1865), set fresh patterns with emphases on 
the religion, literature, and archaeology of the New Testament. 
Biographical sketches of prominent Bible students and discussion 
of rabbinical lore such as the Talmud were for the first time con- 
sidered substantial ingredients of a Bible dictionary. Both Winer 
and Kitto served as the basis for a number of articles in Cyclopedia 
of Biblical, Theological, and Ecclesiastical Literature (New York, 
1894), edited by J. McClintock and J. Strong. 

William Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible (3 vols. London, 
1860—64) soon replaced Kitto in popularity. Based on the 
language of the Authorized Version, this dictionary was the first to 
contain a complete list of proper names in the Old and the New 
Testament and the Apocrypha. Its material on topography is 
superior to that on natural science. The dictionary was designed 
to be noncontroversial, and some of its subjects are represented by 
several articles, each treating the matter from a different point of 
view. A revised American edition by H. B. Hackett, assisted by 
Ezra Abbot, was published in New York, 1870 (4 vols.), under 
the title Dr. William Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible; Comprising 
Its Antiquities, Biography, Geography, and Natural History. The 
work has fathered a number of one-volume editions. William 
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Smith was eminently qualified for this type of work, and his dis- 
cussions in the 9th edition of The Encyclopaedia Britannica, of 
which he was coeditor, reflect an immense erudition. His article on 
“Bible,” however, cost him his chair in divinity. 

Deserving of more than passing mention is T. K. Cheyne and 
J. S. Black’s Encyclopedia Biblica (4 vols., New York and London, 
1899—1903). The great number of leading Biblical scholars con- 
tributing to this work and the generally high degree of accuracy 
and completeness pervading it place EB high on the priority list, 
despite its unnecessary skepticism and undue emphasis on conjectural 
criticism. 

A less technical production designed also for laymen was under- 
taken by James Hastings, with the assistance of John A. Selbie, 
A. B. Davidson, S. R. Driver, and H. B. Swete. The title, A Dictio- 
nary of the Bible Dealing with Its Language, Literature, and Con- 
tents, Including the Biblical Theology (4 vols., New York, 1901— 
04; extra vol., 1923), abbreviated HDB, indicates the broad scope 
of this work. Jewish scholars like W. Bacher made signal con- 
tributions to these volumes. A one-volume edition appeared in New 
York, 1909. 

An attempt “to give an account of everything that relates to 
Christ — His Person, Life, Work, and Teaching” — is set forth as 
the aim of A Dictionary of Christ and the Gospels, HDCG, also 
edited by James Hastings, with the assistance of John A. Selbie and 
John C. Lambert (New York and Edinburgh, 1917). A parallel 
volume Dictionary of the Apostolic Church (2 vols., New York 
and Edinburgh, 1916), HDAC, edited by the same scholars, en- 
deavors to do for the rest of the New Testament what the former 
did for the Gospels, but does not measure up to the same degree 
of excellence. 

A moderate type of French Biblical scholarship is represented 
in F, Vigouroux’s Dictionnaire de La Bible (5 vols., and suppls.; 
Paris, 1895 et seq.). This dictionary is compiled with great care 
and will reward the student with rich dividends. 

Less detailed than such dictionaries as Hastings and Cheyne is 
A Standard Bible Dictionary (SBD), edited by Melanchthon W. 
Jacobus, Andrew C. Zenos, and Edward E. Nourse (New York and 
London, 1909; 2d ed., New York, 1926), which is marked by a 
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generally honest and reverent approach. A third revised edition 
was published in New York in 1936 under the title, A New 
Standard Bible Dictionary. The International Standard Bible En- 
cyclopedia, under the general editorship of James Orr (5 vols., 
Chicago, 1915), is drawn up along similar lines and attempts to 
reflect a “reasonable conservatism.” 


ONE-VOLUME DICTIONARIES 


A word should perhaps be said about one-volume Bible diction- 
aries. J. D. Davis’ A Dictionary of the Bible has long been a te- 
liable handbook since its first edition in 1898. The book was 
revised and largely rewritten under the direction of Henry Gehman 
and published in Philadelphia, in 1944, under the title The West- 
minster Dictionary of the Bible. The editor claims to have made 
every effort to maintain within limits the Davis “tradition of 
sound and conservative scholarship.” Of comparable value, and 
even more up to date, is Harper’s Bible Dictionary, by Madeline S. 
Miller and J. Lane Miller (New York, c.1952), which gives ex- 
pression to the dominant critical trends of its time. From the 
archaeological and historical point of view it is one of the finest 
handbooks of its type. At the opposite end of the critical spectrum 
is Unger’s Bible Dictionary, by Merrill F. Unger (Chicago, 1957), 
which specializes in matters archaeological, historical-geographical, 
biographical, and doctrinal. Bibel-Lexikon, edited by Herbert Haag, 
with the assistance of A. van d. Born and others (Einsiedeln and 
Zurich, 1951—56), includes most of the material found in its 
English companions, plus a great deal of topical matter. For ex- 
ample, three columns with bibliography are devoted to the question 
whether Judas shared in the Last Supper, and five columns are 
spent on the synoptic problem. 


ENCYCLOPEDIC WORKS 

In addition to the works already mentioned, reference should be 
made to publications which reflect special historical or ecclesiastical 
interests. The first of these in point of time is Realenzyklopadie fiir 
Protestantische Theologie und Kirche (PRE), begun by J. J. Her- 
zog and edited in a third edition by A. Hauck (24 vols., Leipzig, 
1896—1913). A condensation and modification of this edition was 
published under the title The New Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia of 
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Religious Knowledge (12 vols., New York, 1908—12; 13 vols. 
and suppls., reprint, Grand Rapids, 1949—50). The name “Schaff” 
reflects the fact that the English edition is in fact a reworking of 
a translation undertaken by Philip Schaft. Evangelisches Kirchen- 
lexikon: Kirchlich-theologisches Handworterbuch (Géottingen, 
1956—59) follows a similar pattern but on a less comprehensive 
scale; biographical material especially is curtailed. 

Only the highest praise can be accorded Roman Catholic produc- 
tions in this same area. The Catholic Encyclopedia (CE, 16 vols. 
and suppls.; New York, 1907 et seq.) has rendered long and valu- 
able service but is eclipsed by two foreign publications. The older 
of these, Dictionnaire de Theologie Catholique, was published in 
15 volumes in Paris, between the years 1909 and 1950. Its Italian 
counterpart Enciclopedia Cattolica (EC) is briefer—only 12 
volumes — but was produced over a shorter period of time (1948— 
54) and is therefore more up to date in almost every entry. The bib- 
liographies accompanying even the briefest articles help make 
the work an indispensable tool. The indexes in Vol. 12, cols. 2043 
—2058 indicate the amount of Biblical material available in this 
encyclopedia. More modest in scope is Lexicon fir Theologie und 
Kirche (2d ed., rev. Josef Héfer and Karl Rahner; Freiburg, 
1957— _ ). M. Buchberger edited the previous 10-volume edition 
of the latter work (1930—38). 

Not to be overlooked are two superior Jewish encyclopedias. The 
first of these is the elaborate and scholarly The Jewish Encyclopedia 
(JE, 12 vols; New York and London, 1907), edited by Isidore 
Singer. The Universal Jewish Encyclopedia (UJE), edited by Isaac 
Landman (10 vols. and index; New York, c. 1939— _) is not 
inferior in its scholarship, but is drawn up in a more popular vein 
in the interests of Jewish public relations and devotes a major part 
of the work to modern Jewish life and biography. 

As a rule of thumb one may say that a great percentage of what 
one can expect to find in the general Bible dictionary is not covered 
in these encyclopedias. Thus, for example, HDB has an article on 
“Stomach,” but CE has only a reference to the invention of the 
stomach pump in its article on “Medicine.” This circumstance is 
indicative of the characteristic differences between Bible dictionaries 
and religious encyclopedias. The former concentrate on Biblical 
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terms and expressions, the latter on those phenomena characteristic 
of each of the sponsoring groups. Thus Schaff-Herzog spotlights 
scholars and other historically significant personages who have 
made distinct contributions inside Protestantism. The Roman 
Catholic and Jewish encyclopedias do the same for their distin- 
guished men and women. On the other hand, a certain ecumenicity 
prevails, and instructive varying viewpoints may sometimes be ob- 
tained by checking in all three groups. 

A work that combines the principal features of these encyclo- 
pedias with the detail one can expect to find in a Bible dictionary is 
the Cyclopedia of Biblical, Theological, and Ecclesiastical Literature 
(New York, 1895), edited by J. McClintock and J. Strong. This 
marvelous work not only lacks the parochialism of the previous 
encyclopedias, but covers, in addition to classical mythology, such 
a remote area as Japanese mythology. Classical antiquities are 
generously treated. Where else, except in some learned German 
tome, could one expect to find an article, not to speak of a drawing, 
on the “Sistrum”? Even in matters where CE would, it might be 
assumed, have a monopoly McClintock and Strong should not be 
overlooked. “Stabat Mater,” to take but one example, is treated by 
the latter in much greater detail. 

Four other works of an encyclopedic nature should be mentioned. 
Reallexicon fiir Antike und Christentum: Sachwérterbuch zur Aus- 
einandersetzung des Christentums mit der Antiken Welt (RAC), 
edited by Theodor Klauser (Stuttgart, 1950— _), aims to demon- 
strate the continuity and relation between pre-Christian and the 
early Christian periods. Thus the article “Diakon” discusses the 
history of the term deacon and devotes three columns to the in- 
terpretation of Acts 6:1ff. The person of Abraham is first treated 
from the standpoint of the Old Testament, then of later Judaism, 
paganism, the New Testament, patristic literature, Christian liturgy, 
Christian exorcism, and finally from the standpoint of Christian 
att. The relevant literature is then cited. Fourteen columns are 
devoted to “Adoption,” by L. Wenger and A. Oepke, including a 
discussion of viodecia. Oriental, Greek-Roman, and Christian prac- 
tices are first discussed, and then the metaphorical usage is traced. 
A greater emphasis on Christian cult is to be noted in Dictionnaire 
D’ Archéologie Chrétienne et De Liturgie, edited by Fernand Cabrol 
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and Henri Leclercq (15 volumes; Paris, 1924—53). Here the article 
on Abraham concerns itself with the appearance of Abraham in the 
intertestamental literature and in liturgy. An article on concord- 
ances appears, but the discussion centers in an early fragment con- 
sisting of passages taken from the Psalms, which seems to reflect 
a rudimentary concordance eftort. A bibliography directs the reader 
to later concordance developments. 


A strong comparative theological interest is evident in Die Re- 
ligion in Geschichte und Gegenwart: Handworterbuch fiir Theo- 
logie und Religionswissenschaft (RGG, 5 vols. and index, 2d ed., 
rev.; Tiibingen, 1927—32). A third edition is in process under 
the direction of Kurt Galling. Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics 
(ERE), edited again by that master cataloguer James Hastings, 
assisted by John A. Selbie and others (13 volumes, New York, 
1928), concerns itself with almost every conceivable topic germane 
to the religions of the world, and should be consulted on theo- 
logically significant Biblical terminology. “Baptism,” for example, 
is treated in its Hindu, Jewish, Moslem, and Polynesian contexts, to 
mention but a few. 

WORDBOOKS 

Related to the more encyclopedic Biblical works are the more 
specialized treatments of select word areas, designed for the reader 
who is not familiar with the original Biblical languages. Alan 
Richardson’s A Theological Wordbook of the Bible (New York, 
c. 1950) falls into this category, along with Jean Jacques Allmen’s 
Vocabulaire Biblique. The first edition of this work appeared in 
Paris, 1954. A translation of the second French edition was made 
by P. J. Allcock and others, under the title A Companion to the 
Bible (New York, 1958). A kind of miniature Kittel,’ featuring 
theologically significant terms found in Luther’s translation and 
modern German versions, was published in Géttingen, 1954, 
under the title Bzblisch-Theologisches Handwérterbuch zur Luther- 
bibel und zu neueren Ubersetzungen. A second revised edition ap- 
peared in 1959. Judicious use of the index prefacing this valuable 
work will aid greatly in opening its treasures. 

2 I discuss Theologisches Worterbuch zum Neuen Testament, ed. Gerhard 


Kittel and Gerhard Friedrich (Stuttgart, 1933 et seq.) in Ch. VII of my Aids 
to Bible Study. 
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PAULY-WISSOWA 

A richly loded mine often overlooked is Paulys Realencyclopéddie 
der Classischen Altertumswissenschaft (ed. G. Wissowa, Stuttgart, 
1893— ). Vol. II A, 2 (2d series) includes, for example, a two- 
page discussion on “L. Sergius Paullus” (cols. 1715—18) and 
discusses the question whether Paul took this minor official’s name. 
Vol. XX, 2 carries the curious information that the Ethiopian 
Church enrolled Pontius Pilate among the saints (June 25) and 
that Coptic tradition asserts he died for the Savior. In Vol. XXIII, 1 
Arthur Weiser has a long and detailed discussion on the Psalms 
(cols. 1161—1220). 


THE USE OF BIBLE DICTIONARIES 

The extraordinary range of material in all these tomes, both 
large and small, is utterly astonishing. The quality likewise is 
often exceptional, since the writers of such articles are usually 
chosen because of their competence in the particular area assigned 
to them. Limits of space, furthermore, discourage that prolixity 
which sometimes is a bane to intellectual digestion. 

The use one may make of these volumes will vary from time to 
time. Perhaps one of their chief values, in addition to the capsuling 
of information, is the select bibliographies the larger works offer on 
most subjects. These must, of course, be brought up to date, but 
not all the standard works of yesteryear are antiquated, and the 
supplementary volumes will help keep one abreast. Time is of the 
essence, and it is wise, if the work contains one, to go directly to 
the index volume. If the dictionary includes an index of Greek 
terms, additional resources are opened. Thus one can readily find 
Benjamin Warfield’s article on “Little Ones” in HDCG (Vol. 2), 
which casts fresh light on such passages as Matt. 18:6; Mark 9:42; 
and Luke 17:2. Most commentaries carry only a few lines of ex- 
planation. Warfield expends almost six columns on the expression 
in an effort to demonstrate that the phrase has reference to the 
humble disciples of Jesus. 

It is wise to keep in mind the varying accents of the different 
dictionaries and encyclopedias. Thus, if the subject is “Baptism,” 
it might be well to get the general picture out of one of Hastings’ 
works, but for specific Jewish considerations JE should be consulted. 
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For an exalting religious experience as well as an unanticipated Bi 
exegetical reward James Cooper’s article on “Nunc Dimittis” in 1 
HDCG (Vol.II) should be read, but for its liturgical fortunes 
CE is the work to check. C] 


A certain amount of ingenuity must be held in reserve to tap 
these catalogued treasures. For example, in looking for material on 
concordances I had no difficulty in finding an excellent treatment 
under “Concordances” in McClintock and Strong, but I had to go 
to “Greek Language” to check on older editions of New Testament 
grammars and lexicons. Sometimes the encyclopedia is itself in- S 
consistent. Schaff-Herzog, for example, carries an article on New 


Testament lexicons but none on New Testament grammars. This I 
lack of consideration can be most frustrating. of 1 
Caution must be observed at all times in adopting views and stor 
conclusions that may have been antiquated by more recent findings, eler 
but the Bible dictionary and related works judiciously used can mat 
greatly enrich one’s knowledge and extend one’s spiritual horizons. and 
of | 
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Biblical Presuppositions for 


Church Discipline 


By HERBERT J. A. BOUMAN 


I 


PEAK unto all the congregation of the Children of Israel and 
say unto them, Ye shall be holy, for I, the Lord, your God, 
am holy.” (Lev. 19:2) 

In this brief statement may be found a comprehensive outline 
of the revelation of God in the Scriptures and of the engrossing 
story of God’s ways and dealings with men. Here are all the 
elements: (1) The holiness of God; (2) the love of God. He 
manifests a personal concern for His people, He is “your God,” 
and He has chosen for Himself a “congregation”; (3) the people 
of God, a historical phenomenon among the nations, i.e., the 
Children of Israel, the descendants of Jacob, frail, self-willed, errant, 
stumbling, yet the continual objects of the love of the holy God; 
(4) the desire of the holy God to establish and maintain com- 
munication and communion with the people of His choice; (5) the 
requirement of holiness on the part of these people that they may 
be in unbroken fellowship with God; (6) the unceasing and 
unshrinking readiness of God’s people to accept the holy God’s 
way of holiness for them and to abhor and excise all that is unholy. 

The unqualified holiness of God is a basic theme of God’s 
revelation. If we attempt to define holiness, we soon discover our 
inability to do so. It completely escapes our own experience. We 
can only attempt a description by means of negatives. We should 
have to say that the absolute holiness of God excludes all that 
is incomplete, unclean, impure, all that suggests moral limitations 
or deficiencies of any kind. In massive emphasis the Scriptures 
depict the holiness of God. God is holy in His being, in His 
attributes, in all His works, and in all His dealings and judgments. 
The holy God created a world that was “very good.” He made 
man in His own image, in righteousness and true holiness. He 
desired to keep man holy and expelled him from Paradise when 
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he fell. God’s devastating judgments on the wickedness of men 
are plain for all to read in the record of the Flood, Sodom and 
Gomorrha, the Canaanite nations, yea, the humiliation and exile 
of the very people of God, the demolition of arrogant pagan powers, 
the leveling of the Holy City, and the oft-repeated punitive in- 
vasions of man’s history to the present day. Above all, the cru- 
cifixion and abandonment of the Son by the Father drives home 
with shattering force the ineluctable reality of the holiness of God. 

“Who is like unto Thee, O Lord, among the gods?” asks Moses 
in his lofty poem after recounting the marvelous deliverance that 
God provided for Israel from the might of Egypt and the waters 
of the Red Sea. “Who is like Thee, glorious in holiness, fearful 
in praises, doing wonders?” (Ex.15:11). Nor would God have 
His people ever forget His holiness. On a golden plate fastened 
to his miter the high priest carried the constant reminder “Holiness 
to the Lord” (Ex. 28:36). In ever-varying contexts the psalmists 
and prophets take up this constant refrain: “God reigneth over the 
heathen. God sitteth upon the throne of His holiness” (Ps. 60:6). 
“Thy testimonies are very sure; holiness becometh Thine house, 
O Lord, forever” (Ps.93:5). “Let them praise Thy great and 
terrible name, for it is holy” (Ps.99:3). “Thou art holy, O Thou 
that inhabitest the praises of Israel” (Ps.22:3). “There is none 
holy as the Lord; for there is none beside Thee” (1 Sam. 2:2). 
“Bless the Lord, O my soul, and all that is within me, bless His 
holy name” (Ps. 103:1). Isaiah thunders denunciation against 
Israel because it is a “sinful nation, a people laden with iniquity, 
a seed of evildoers, children that are corruptors. They have 
forsaken the Lord, they have provoked the Holy One of Israel 
unto anger” (Is.1:4). And so in many other places. 

The New Testament continues the same stress. At the threshold 
of the new aeon Mary sings of the mighty God, who “hath done 
great things, and holy is His name” (Luke 1:49). Looking into 
eternity, the aged seer of Patmos beholds the perfected saints 
before the throne of God and hears them singing, “Who shall not 
fear Thee, O Lord, and glorify Thy name? for Thou only art holy” 
(Rev. 15:4). There is profound significance in the fact that the 
prayer which God’s children are taught to address to Him instructs 
them to pray, first of all, that His name be hallowed. 
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Not only is God Himself holy, but only what is holy can be 
in His presence. God will allow nothing unholy to appear before 
Him. Not only were Adam and Eve banished from God's presence 
at their first fall from holiness, but God made elaborate provisions 
that all uncleanness be removed before His people could approach 
Him. The mass of minutely detailed prescriptions of ritual and 
ceremonial legislation leave one with a single overpowering im- 
pression — no trespassing against the holy God! “For I am the 
Lord, your God. Ye shall therefore sanctify yourselves, and ye 
shall be holy, for I am holy. Neither shall ye defile yourselves” 
(Lev. 11:44). “Sanctify yourselves therefore, and be ye holy, for 
I am the Lord, your God. . . . And ye shall be holy unto Me, 
for I, the Lord, am holy and have severed you from other people 
that ye should be Mine” (Lev. 20:7,26). “They shall be holy 
unto their God and not profane the name of their God” (Lev. 
21:6). See also the great Deuteronomy passages. “Thou art an 
holy people unto the Lord, thy God; the Lord thy God hath chosen 
thee to be a special people unto Himself, above all people that are 
upon the face of the earth” (Deut. 7:6; cp. 14:2; 26:19; 28:9). 
The concept of cleanness as against uncleanness looms large in this 
connection. Ceremonial washings and sprinklings play a large part 
in all the everyday affairs of God’s people. Symbols of purification 
confronted the Israelite at every turn. 

However, like the men of Beth-Shemesh, stricken because they 
had presumed to gape at the holy ark of God, we ask: “Who is 
able to stand before this holy Lord God?” (1 Sam. 6:20). Who, 
indeed? “Who can bring a clean thing out of an unclean?” (Job 
14:4). “They are all gone aside, they are altogether become filthy. 
There is none that doeth good, no, not one” (Ps. 14:3). In the 
presence of the thrice holy Lord of hosts Isaiah exclaims with 
trepidation, “Woe is me! For I am undone because I am a man 
of unclean lips and I dwell in the midst of a people of unclean lips, 
for mine eyes have seen the King, the Lord of hosts.” (Is. 6:5) 

There is only one source of holiness for sinful men — the holy 
God Himself. He provided a way of holiness through His eternal 
plan of forgiveness and salvation. The holy God is also “mercifu! 
and gracious, long-suffering, and abundant in goodness and truth... 
forgiving iniquity and transgression and sin” (Ex. 34:6,7). The 
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holy God takes the initiative. By His grace He creates for Himself 
a people, His own possession, holy, separate, and provides a way 
by which this people may enter into communion with Him. The 
sacrifices and ceremonies are the effective symbols of God’s gracious 
promises to cleanse the unclean so that they might be clean from 
all their sins (Lev. 16:30).* “Come now, and let us reason 
together, saith the Lord. Though your sins be as scarlet, they shall 
be as white as snow; though they be red like crimson, they shall 
be as wool” (Is.1:18). “I will sprinkle clean water upon you, 
and ye shall be clean. From all your filthiness and from all your 
idols will I cleanse you” (Ezek. 36:25). Thus a foreign, imputed 
holiness becomes the treasure of God’s people. 

But God is a jealous God. He will not give His glory to another 
(Is.42:8). He will not share the homage of His people with 
anyone else. He demands the undivided devotion and worship of 
His people. There is no room for anything false, idolatrous, unclean 
beside Him. To His people God said: “I am the Lord, thy God, 
which have brought thee out of the land of Egypt, out of the house 
of bondage” (Ex. 20:2). He looks for a wholesouled response of 
holiness from His people in faith and in life. “Ye shall be holy, 
for I, the Lord, your God, am holy.” “Thou shalt have no other 
gods before Me.” “Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord, 
thy God, in vain.” “Thou shalt love the Lord, thy God, with all 
thine heart and with all thy soul and with all thy might” (Deut. 
6:5). No perfunctoriness, no dead formalism, no indifferent rit- 
ualism, will satisfy God. From generation to generation Israel is 
to keep the memory of the great, wholly unmerited, saving acts of 
God alive (Deut. 6:6-12). Coupled with this singlehearted loyalty 
to God must be an abhorrence and scrupulous avoidance of all 
defilement with the idolatry and immorality of the heathen nations; 
for these things were an abomination to the holy God. The regu- 
lations which God imposed on His people were a heavy burden, 
but they also were a wall of protection to keep them conscious 
of their apartness. 





* It may be argued that this cleansing refers only to ceremonial uncleanness 
and sin. However, for the Israelites such a distinction could hardly have the 
significance which it properly has for the New Testament believer. To the 
Israelite the Torah with all its provisions was the will of God for him and 
any infraction was sin. 
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The tragic history of the covenant people is an overpowering 
commentary on the bleak truth that the heavenly verities will not 
mix with falsehood in worship and life, that one cannot dally with 
the unholy with impunity. “God is not mocked.” “The Lord will 
not hold him guiltless that taketh His name in vain.” Nor can 
there be an attitude of benevolent neutrality, a halting between 
two opinions (1 Kings 18:21), a divided heart. 

This is true by no means only of the Old Testament. The New 
Testament represents a continuance and, of course, a transcendence, 
of the Old. The same eternal, almighty, gracious, holy God is in 
action. The focal point of all history, all redemptive history, all 
the mighty acts of God is Christ, at once the Alpha and Omega, 
the First and the Last, the terminus a quo and the terminus ad quem. 
The new, radical, eschatological aeon did indeed burst upon history 
when the eternal Word was made flesh and dwelt among us. 
Here is the definitive reality of which all former times were but 
the insubstantial shadows. Yet it is the one unchanging God 
revealed in redemptive action. Again the holy God creates a people 
for Himself, a people deeply rooted in the old covenant nation, 
and also a supranational “nation.” The faithful remnant of Israel 
xata odgxa, the little minority of all the seed of Abraham, 
is transformed into the Israel xata avetpa. The Aaronic priesthood, 
representative and intermediary of the nation’s holiness before God, 
becomes the universal priesthood, of which St. Peter speaks: “Ye, 
as lively stones, are built up a spiritual house, an holy priesthood, 
to offer up spiritual sacrifices, acceptable to God by Jesus Christ. . . . 
Ye are a chosen generation, a royal priesthood, an holy nation, 
a peculiar people” (1 Peter 2:5,9). The symbolism and external 
ceremonies of cleansing find their antitype and fulfillment in the 
washing of regeneration and renewing of the Holy Spirit. The 
congregation of God’s people becomes the éxxAnoia. As always, 
so also now God wants a holy people, a people in whom the 
Holy Spirit dwells, a people washed and sanctified, called to be 
saints, a people wholly separate, denying all that is false, unclean, 
idolatrous, and unholy the right of existence. 

It is God, and God alone, who procures and provides a perfect 
holiness for His people through the atoning substitution of His 
Son Jesus Christ. He is the Lamb of God that takes away the sin 
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of the world, the one offering by which He has perfected forever 
them that are sanctified. For God was in Christ reconciling the 
world unto Himself, not imputing their trespasses unto them, for 
He hath made Him to be sin for us who knew no sin that we 
might be made the righteousness of God in Him” (2 Cor.5:18). 
“The blood of Jesus Christ, His Son, cleanseth us from all sin” 
(1 John 1:7). All who believe in Him are justified. They are 
the &ytol, the saints, the E}vos Gytov, who through justification by 
faith stand pure and fresh and sinless in God's holy eyes, and, 
being justified by faith, have access to God and blessed fellowship 
with Him. 

Now they are the temple of the living God, “as God hath said, 
I will dwell in them and walk in them, and I will be their God, 
and they shall be My people” (2Cor.6:16). By virtue of the 
imputed righteousness of Christ the believers already are com- 
pletely holy because all sins are forgiven. In their life, however, 
the Christians, even the best of them, are far from holy. The 
more they advance in Christian experience, the more conscious 
are they of their woeful imperfection. But what the believers are 
already by justification, God wants them to strive to become also 
in sanctification. The gulf between the holiness by faith and the 
unholiness in life, doctrine and practice, willing and doing, is to 
be progressively narrowed. Therefore the Scriptures abound in 
earnest and urgent admonitions to sanctification, to holy living. 
“This is the will of God, your sanctification” (1 Thess. 4:3). 
“I beseech you, therefore, brethren, by the mercies of God, that 
ye present your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable unto God” 
(Rom.12:1). “As ye have yielded your members servants to 
uncleanness and to iniquity unto iniquity, even so now yield your 
members servants to righteousness unto holiness” (Rom. 6:19). 
“Put on, therefore, as the elect of God, holy and beloved, bowels 
of mercies, kindness, humbleness of mind, meekness, long-suffering” 
(Col. 3:12). “As He which hath called you is holy, so be ye holy 
in all manner of conversation” (1 Peter 1:15). “Be ye therefore 
perfect, even as your Father which is in heaven is perfect” (Matt. 
5:48). God “hath chosen us in Christ before the foundation of 
the world that we should be holy and without blame before Him 
in love” (Eph.1:4). We have been “delivered out of the hand 
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of our enemies” so that we “might serve Him without fear, in 
holiness and righteousness before Him, all the days of our life” 
(Luke 1:74,75). “Having therefore these promises . . . let us,” 
says Paul, “cleanse ourselves from all filthiness of the flesh and 
spirit, perfecting holiness in the fear of God” (2 Cor.7:1). And 
what God has in mind for individuals applies to the body of all 
believers: “Christ loved the church and gave Himself for it that 
He might sanctify and cleanse it with the washing of water by 
the Word, that He might present it to Himself a glorious church, 
not having spot or wrinkle, or any such thing, but that it should 
be holy and without blemish.” (Eph. 5:25-27) 


Thus justification, which imputes full holiness now, and sanc- 
tification, which is a constant striving toward the goal, involve 
the whole man, body and soul, in his relation to God and the 
neighbor, in his worship and walk of life, in faith and in love, 
in doctrine and practice. There is no room for a neoplatonic 
gradation of soul and body. It is a question of an attitude which 
manifests itself from the outset in that, as a matter of principle, 
it is never satisfied with halfway measures, with a halfway good- 
ness, but is concerned always with desiring what is perfect, conforms 
to the will of God, and is wholly pleasing to Him, an attitude that 
knows full well that the goal of perfection is unattainable in this 
life and yet says with Paul, “But I follow after. I press toward the 
mark for the prize of the high calling of God in Christ Jesus.” 
(Cf. Phil. 3:7-14) 

II 


In the New Testament the fellowship of holiness between the 
believer and God, with all the implications of this relationship 
for purity of worship and conduct, is powerfully emphasized 
also in the xUeuoc-yabytys-SotAos relationship. According to Lu- 
ther, the entire content of the second article of the Creed is summed 
up in the statement: Jesus Christ is my Lord, who has redeemed 
me... that I may be His own, and live under Him in His kingdom, 
and serve Him in everlasting righteousness, innocence, and blessed- 
ness. The proper relation between the holy God and sinful man 
focuses in "Inoots xvguos. The climax and goal of St. Peter's 
Pentecost sermon is the statement that “God has made that same 
Jesus, whom ye have crucified, both Lord and Christ” (Acts 2:36). 
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God has highly exalted His obedient Servant and has given Him 
a name that is above every name that at the name of Jesus every 
knee should bow . . . and every tongue should confess that Jesus 
is Lord to the glory of God the Father. “God hath put all things 
under His feet and gave Him to be the Head over all things to 
the church” (Phil. 2:9-11; Eph. 1:22). He is King of kings and 
Lord of lords. 

The implications of confessing Jesus as Lord are simply incal- 
culable and inexhaustible. If Jesus is Lord, then He has full 
authority. His is the unquestioned right to command and to expect 
complete compliance. His Word is decisive and His will deter- 
minative. “If any would come after Me and be My disciple, let 
him deny himself and take up his cross and follow Me.” Having 
become a disciple, i.e., having come to acknowledge Jesus as 
Lord, a man has ceased to have an independent existence and to 
be his own master. By his profession he has yielded all self-will, 
all self-decision, all independent thought and action. It is not for 
him to determine what to believe or how to live; it is not for him 
to pick and choose among the commandments of the Lord, 
accepting or rejecting as he likes, adapting, compromising, emas- 
culating, as his flesh may dictate or the expediency of the moment 
may require. No, he is a dotho0s ‘Inoot Xguotov, ready to bring 
into captivity every thought to the obedience of Christ (2 Cor. 
10:5), committed to observe all things whatsoever He has com- 
manded. To be a disciple of the Lord Jesus means, on the one 
hand, a total dedication to the claims of His lordship and, on the 
other, a total renunciation of all that would conflict with, or 
abridge or violate, that lordship, such as false prophets, heresies, 
denials, infidelity to His Word, ungodly life. As a disciple I simply 
cannot countenance any rejection of the Lord’s Word. 

As I thus practice the disciple relationship, I will become aware 
of tensions. The Lord’s requirements of purity of faith and holiness 
of life will inevitably conflict with my own or my neighbor's 
opinions and desires. The Lord’s directives concerning His disciple’s 
obligations to all men, as well as the limitations within which 
these obligations must be met, will at times appear contradictory 
and mutually exclusive. The disciple will be tempted to give one- 
sided or exclusive emphasis to one phase of his disciple obligation 
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at the expense of another. To do conscientious justice to all 
implications of his discipleship will result in more than one un- 
pleasantness for the disciple, but that is part of his self-denial and 
crossbearing. 

III 


Against this background of the holiness of God, which permits 
nothing unclean or unholy in His presence and which, therefore, 
has provided an imputed holiness through Christ, and also keeping 
the implications of the total lordship of Christ in mind, let us 
now consider a specific application of these truths in the matter 
of the church’s discipline on the basis of Matt. 18. To understand 
the passage, it is necessary to see it in its setting and to absorb 
the scope and thrust of the entire chapter. 

The chapter begins with a manifestation of the proud, self-willed 
ambition of the disciples. “Who is the greatest in the kingdom of 
heaven?” This selfish pride was coupled with a contempt of, and 
lack of concern for, the little ones in the Kingdom. Our Lord 
opposes this attitude by placing a child in their midst and calling 
for a selfless humility and loving concern in relation to “these 
little ones.” At the same time He threatens dire punishment to 
those who cause them to stumble. True greatness lies in self- 
forgetful love for others, especially also for the little ones, the frail 
and defenseless members of God’s kingdom, who enjoy the pro- 
tection of God’s mighty angels, and whom Jesus Himself had 
come to save. Should even one of them go astray, there must be 
an all-out, concerted, determined, inexorable effort at recovery, as 
the Lord illustrates by the parable of the shepherd devoting himself 
with sacrificial zeal to the finding of one lost sheep. All men are 
ptecious to God. He does not want even one to perish. Then 
follows the locus classicus on church discipline, of which more 
will be said later. 

Coupled with loving concern there must be intercessory prayer 
in Jesus’ name, prayer that has the promise of His mighty and 
effective presence. 

Our Lord’s solemn remarks concerning the ultimate disposition 
of the case of one who has gone astray and resists all efforts at 
being brought back ends with the prescription of drastic separation: 
“Let him be unto thee as an heathen man and a publican.” We 
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are startled a little by the reaction of the disciples. Peter asks: 
“Lord, how oft shall my brother sin against me, and I forgive 
him?” Had not the Lord spoken about exclusion? How can Peter 
speak of forgiveness? But the Lord does not say that Peter missed 
the point. On the contrary, Peter showed keen theological insight. 
The Lord encouraged him to go even farther and to set no limits 
to his readiness to forgive. And finally, to clinch the matter, the 
Lord brings the graphic illustration of the unmerciful servant 
whose attitude was the exact opposite of that which the Lord 
looks for in His disciples. “So likewise shall My heavenly Father 
do also unto you if ye from your hearts forgive not everyone his 
brother their trespasses.” 


There is, therefore, a powerful unity of thought and purpose 
in this chapter, of which the specific section on church discipline 
is an integral part. To deal in the right way with an erring brother, 
one must be quite clear on the goal and the way to that goal. 
One must aim at “gaining the brother,” do it in the proper spirit 
and have the proper motivation. One must eschew every trace 
of selfishness, of selfish ambition, pride, condescension, contempt, 
self-righteous rigor, or self-justification. On the contrary, one must 
be sincerely humble, animated by a holy love for the brother, 
and one must prayerfully apply that love, in the complete giving 
of self and the subordinating of self, yea, the sacrificing of self, 
to the uttermost for the straying brother. 


“If thy brother shall trespass” — remember, he is your brother, 
the brother for whom Christ died. The words “against thee — 
cig of’ have poor manuscript support. Their absence makes the 
case even stronger. Many adopt an attitude of indifference to 
another man’s sin, so long as that sin is not directed against them. 
It is so convenient and comfortable to say, “It’s no concern of 
mine.” But the Lord reminds us that it is. All men are my con- 
cern, even as they are God’s. What they say and do is my business. 
Hence I can never be indifferent to another’s wrongdoing, above 
all, to the action of a brother. His sin demands from me a definite 
course of action. I cannot ignore it if I would be a true disciple. 
I must deal with the brother. “Tell him his fault between thee 
and him alone,” etc. The goal in the whole series of dealings is 
to “gain” the brother, i.e., to divert him from his evil way and 
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restore him to the family of God for his final salvation. To “gain” 
a man is to save him, as St. Paul demonstrates in 1 Cor. 9:19-22. 
He is willing to adapt himself to all manner of men “that I might 
gain the more,” that is to say, “that I might by all means save some.” 

And the way to that goal is the way of love, a love that will 
not be denied, that will not let the sinning brother go, that will 
not spare him the ultimate decision of genuine repentance, even 
though that means the application of the shock treatment of 
expulsion from the church as one bound by God in heaven for 
his impenitence in faith (heathen man) or life (publican). Yet 
love, withal. The successive grades of admonition indicate loving 
concern in keeping each level as private as possible. The sinner 
is not to be publicly humiliated if that can possibly be avoided. 
The increasing number of people drawn into the case manifests 
the rising temperature and tempo of the fervent love exerted on 
behalf of the sinner’s forgiveness and restoration. 


IV 

This brief summary of one specific application of the church’s 
discipline stands, I would suggest, in intimate relation to both the 
concept of God's holiness and the concept of the lordship of 
Christ. The holy God will permit no uncleanness in His people; 
it must be removed by covering that uncleaness with the perfection 
of Christ. The Lord Jesus will brook no diminution of His total 
claim on His disciples. This must control the attitude and action 
of God’s children and Christ’s disciples. 

But the holy God still desires the sinner’s salvation. He has 
provided complete cleansing in the blood of His Son. He wants 
the straying sheep restored to the fold. The Lord Jesus Christ is 
the Savior, who came to seek and to save the lost. This, too, must 
determine the action of God’s people. 

From this we may properly draw a number of valid inferences. 
Of course, not every deviation that may confront us will be pre- 
cisely like the one described in Matt. 18. Hence the externals of 
our treatment will vary. But we are concerned with objectives and 
attitudes, and these should be constant. They should find their 
application whether we are dealing with a situation involving 
a member within the congregation, or another congregation in our 
fellowship, or churches of another confession. 
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1. That which is unholy or unclean in the church of God dare 
under no circumstances be ignored. It must be removed, either by 
bringing the manifest sinner to forsake his sin through sincere 
repentance or, if he persists and refuses to repent, by removing the 
offender from the congregation of God’s saints. 

2. The purpose of the church’s discipline is not a Donatistic 
brand of purity, not an attempt to be rid of a troublemaker, not 
to wreak vengeance or impose penalties, not to dispose quickly of 
an embarrassing problem. 

3. Rather the purpose of all disciplinary dealing is correction, 
restoration, gaining the brother. Kegdaivetv has the force of owCeuv, 
Not excommunication but forgiveness is the heart of the matter. 


4. This already suggests the methodology and the motivation, 
saving love. This love is far from being a weak sentimentality, 
an emotion that spends itself in spineless tolerance, that lacks the 
courage to see anything through. On the contrary, this love is 
a tough, inexorable quality that relentlessly pursues its goal, a love 
that is ready to spend and be spent, to sweat and sacrifice. Just 
as God's love at times takes on the appearance of what Luther 
called “wrathful love,’ so the love of God’s children to their 
fellow men can present a formidable front that will not suffer 
an abridgment of the Lord Christ’s total claim. Paraphrasing Jacob's 
tenacious dictum, the Christian in his concern for his fellow sinner 
has the blessed stubbornness to say: “I will not let you go unless 
you come clean with your God.” 


5. So much depends on the right spirit. I do not want to prove 
myself right, but I want to give God the glory and prove Him 
right in His judgment and in His mercy. I want to approach my 
brother in complete self-distrust and sober humility, restoring him 
in a spirit of meekness, considering myself, lest I also be tempted, 
ready to help bear my fellow sinner’s burdens, and so fulfill the 
law of Christ. If I truly love my brother, I must not be afraid 
to let my love show in demeanor, words, and deeds. 


6. It will be necessary to disabuse men’s minds of wrong notions 
concerning love and tolerance. People must be led by our conduct 
to see that doctrinal intransigence is not arrogance and lovelessness, 
as little as it is lovelessness to deter a man from following a way 
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that we know can only end in disaster. Conversely, people must 
learn not to mistake for love polite indifference to, or sentimental 
approval of, doctrinal divergence. How can a laissez faire attitude 
toward false doctrine and unholy life ever be applauded as good, 
as praiseworthy ecumenicity? How can the approval of sinful men 
compensate for the censure of the Lord Jesus? 

7. There is always only one sin that excludes from the fellowship 
of God’s people, and that is not the specific sin that first evokes 
our concern. It is rather the sinning brother’s unwillingness to 
“hear” the pleas and admonitions of his brethren, the sin of per- 
sisting on the sinful course and of refusing to come to repentance. 


In conclusion: It seems to me that the principles enunciated are 
basic prerequisites for any meaningful approach to the church’s 
disciplinary obligation in matters of faith and life. Ignoring these 
principles can only lead to Pharisaism and legalism, on the one 
hand, or to a complete breakdown of discipline, on the other. 

Truly, this matter is no child’s play. It involves the majesty of 
God’s holiness and of Christ’s lordship. It involves the ineffable 
glory of God’s love and of the atoning Passion of the Son of God. 
It involves letting God be God, submitting unreservedly to His will, 
carrying forward His soteriological purposes, animated by His Spirit, 
that in all things His name be hallowed, His kingdom come, and 
His will be done, to His glory and man’s eternal salvation. May 
God endow us to that end with humility and self-forgetfulness, 
courage and kindness, steadfastness and love, persistence and 
prayer, patience and holy zeal, and the cheerful optimism that is 
willing to leave the results in the hands of the Lord of the church. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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Outlines on the Nitsch Epistles 


TENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
1 Cor. 3:10-17 


(Special accent or purpose: The church of God is presented variously in 
Scripture: in terms of living organisms (body, tree, or vine) and in building 
terms (temple of God, house). The church is a fellowship of people, not 
a paper organization. What can be said of the church can frequently, but not 
always, be said of the individual Christians, who make up the church. Today’s 
text speaks of both the church and the individual in terms of a building or the 
temple of God. The Lord Christ is the Foundation for the life and growth of 
both the individual and the fellowship. It is our concern in this season of 
growth and building that each Christian should understand that God has 
equipped him to be a builder in the fellowship of the church and in his 
own life.) 

We are in the midst of the biggest building boom the world has 
ever seen. Homes by the thousands, mammoth hotels and shopping 
centers, office buildings, bridges, highways, schools, and churches. 
While some builders complain of “green lumber” and inferior work- 
manship, others praise engineering skill and new building materials 
which admit of fast and efficient building operations. Another kind 
of building is going on —the building of the church of God in lives 
of individuals (vv.16,17) and in the fellowship of the church 
(vv.10-15). This is always the important type of building, and 
St. Paul says particularly of this operation, 

Take Care How You Build 
I. Take care that you use the right foundation 


A. “Other Foundation can no man lay than that is laid.” 

While it is possible to lay other foundations than Christ, it is not 
possible to lay a successful one. Religious systems based on natural 
integrity, human philosophy, or personal popularity cannot support 
the life of the individual or the life of the fellowship. Corinthians 
discovered that when they tried to build on the personality of Peter, 
Paul, or Apollos their congregation was divided and weak. Peter 
would agree that he is not the foundation (1 Peter 2:4-8). Individuals 
and congregations today must beware of making a man or a man’s 
ideas their foundation. Sin is the ingredient in concrete which causes 
man’s foundations to crumble and which destroys even his best work. 

516 
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B. Jesus Christ is the Foundation for victorious and successful 
building of both the individual and the church. 

1. In the lives of individuals God must provide the foundation, and 
He has done so in Jesus Christ, His Son. He sent His Son, who 
claimed to be the true Foundation (cf. the close of Sermon on Mount). 
... Personal philosophy of life must be centered in Christ. This is 
fundamental. 

2. As for Christians individually, so Christ is the Foundation for 
Christians collectively. He and His Gospel are basic to all doctrines, 
programs, practices of the church. We emphasize this in our hym- 
nody — 460, 466, 467, 473. Only foundation which can and does 
support in time of trouble. The life, death, resurrection, and session 
of our Lord demonstrate that there are no destructive forces in His 
foundation, but that it is solid and eternal, the Rock of Ages. 


Il. Take care that you erect a superstructure that gives God glory and 
reflects the abilities He has placed in you 


A. The foundation determines fundamental features of the building, 
such as size, shape, and the like. 

1. God has a plan for His church which is reflected in Christ and 
His teachings. He talks in terms of evangelizing the world —all 
people — every stratum of society (Matt.28:19). He says it should 
be a glorious church (Eph.5:27), a united church (Eph. 4:15, 16; 
1 Cor. 12:12), etc. This is God’s plan and design. It is the kind of 
building He envisions on the foundation He supplies. Failures and 
successes in building the church could be enumerated. 

2. Likewise God has envisioned the kind of temple you and I are 
to be. Not all the same (today’s Epistle), but all holy (v.17). The 
Christian person is to grow up to the fullness of the stature of Christ 
(Eph. 4:11-13). Again successes and failures in this building can be 
demonstrated. 


B. Building on the foundation is the work of people in whom the 
Spirit dwells. 

1. As people of God we build on the foundation by God's grace and 
commission. The Spirit of God empowers us to build well (vv. 16,17). 
There are those who are capable of building well but do not, because 
they are lazy or careless or selfish. Today’s collect prays for God's 
grace so that we might do well. We are incapable of building sanc- 
tified lives by our own power. The Holy Spirit sanctifies. When we 
do not use His power, we are capable only of destroying. 
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2. Similarly, in the fellowship of Christians, God has given through 
His Spirit the equipment and ability to build strongly and beautifully. 

Story of the elderly man who employed a carpenter to build a house. 
Gave him $40,000 for time and materials. The carpenter put shoddy 
material wherever it did not show, thinking that the old man would 
die before the material would give way, and so he pocketed $5,000. 
When the old man returned, he gave the carpenter the house as a gift. 
The destruction and punishment was his own. The “hay and straw” 
he had used were his own great penalty. He suffered dishonor instead 
of honor, loss instead of gain, even though he himself was not de- 
stroyed. Man-made teachings, practices, and programs often fall, and 
those who once espoused them suffer dishonor. Poor building because 
of poor stewardship, shoddy Bible study, dull evangelistic missionary 
effort. Those who have given God glory, and have sought to build in 
the fashion He had prescribed and with the materials He had given, 
receive honor for what God has done through them. 


Concl.— God has laid out great plans for us, as His people, indi- 
vidually and collectively. (Review some personal goals, congregational 
goals, and goals of the Christian Church.) All these are based upon 
a foundation which can support and shape them. Through His Spirit 
He has supplied us with motivation and understanding, power and 
strength, to be His workmen. We will not despise this power, but 
will use it, and it alone, to build His temple, the church, in us and 
with us. (Hymn 267:2) 


Wheat Ridge, Colo. EDWARD MAY 


ELEVENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 


1 THEsS. 5:14-24 


When we announce our plans for the future, we add, “I hope . . .” 
because our plans don’t always come true. Sometimes simply because 
we don’t get around to carrying out our intentions. Not so with God. 
He always does what He plans. Yet we can keep our part in His 
plans from coming true. This text speaks of His plan for us in Christ. 
God began making it come true when He sent Christ to redeem us. 
He will bring this plan for our salvation to perfection when Christ 
comes again. Now, God’s plan comes true in our lives as we day after 
day express His plan in our actions toward other Christians, toward 
God, and toward ourselves. 
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I. God's plan for us has begun to become real in Christ’s atonement 


Text: “This is the will of God in Christ Jesus for you.” Definition: 
Will of God not simply the Ten Commandments but His plan for 
your final salvation. Plan was formulated before all worlds. For cen- 
turies God worked in history to ready the world for the coming true 
of His plan. Through prophets He announced the plan and “put it 
on paper.” Then, at Bethlehem, Christ was born, and there, in a few 
pounds of human flesh, God’s plan was coming true. Jesus fulfilled 
the plan perfectly. In word and action He did all it required. Went 
to the cross to bear God’s wrath and to die for sin in our place. 
Rose again. Thus He did everything to make God’s plan of salvation 
available to us. Christ is the “Foundation and Cornerstone” of God’s 
plan for us. (V.9) 


II. God’s plan will be completed when Christ comes again 


A. God's plan for us will be brought to completion when Christ 
comes again (vv. 23,24). Gual of the plan of salvation is not simply 
that we should be everlastingly happy but that we should have perfect 
wholeness and sanctification and blamelessness. Eph. 2:9: “Created for 
good works . . .” will be achieved perfectly in us when Christ comes 
again at the end of time. This is what we're waiting for. (Ch. 1:10) 


B. Because God is faithful we can count on Him to bring His 
plan to completion (v.24). But will Christ really come? Or is it all 
only fable? Some Thessalonians were so convinced that He was near 
that they quit jobs and sat around waiting. The spirit of the entire 
N.T. is one of suspense, waiting for Christ, who is about to come. 
Twenty centuries have passed since then, and He hasn’t appeared. 
But God is “faithful.” That means He will make His plan concrete. 
He never fails to do so. You can count on Him. 


III. God’s plan for us is now being made real in the way we live 


A. God’s plan for us is now being made real in our lives (v.18b). 
“This is the will of God in Christ Jesus for you.” God's plan of sal- 
vation for us means that now He is enabling us to live the lives of 
new creatures. Our whole life must be conditioned by a sense of 
expectancy, by waiting for Christ and perfect wholeness. Illustration: 
Men working on huge skyscraper. Walk on girders high above side- 
walk. We wonder how they can be comfortable, eat, walk, keep minds 
on work. Probably never completely comfortable. Always conscious 
of hard cement down below, of the fact that they belong on ground. 
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We're suspended between comings of Christ — always conscious that 
we belong to Him and our true destiny is tied up with His coming 
again. Lives will show this. 


B. God’s plan for us is made real in our lives when we behave 
properly toward one another in the church. 

1. Practicing mutual admonition and encouragement (v.14: “ad- 
monish idle, encourage the fainthearted, help the weak”). Before we 
receive our perfect wholeness in Christ, there are shortcomings. God 
has put us Christians together in churches to help and encourage one 
another. Illustration: People hiking, scaling cliff, roped together so 
that if one slips the others save him. 

2. Behavior toward one another means practicing patience (v. 14: 
“patient with them all”). The chief problem of a Christian church 
is that people lose patience with one another. Pastor thinks people 
are slacking up; people criticize other members for failure to be 
friendly or to work hard enough. God’s plan for us means patience, 
that is (literally), putting up with one another in the church. 


3. Behavior toward one another includes doing good to one another 
and absorbing evil without reflecting it (v.15: “See that none of you 
repays evil for evil, but . . . good”). God conquered evil in Christ. 
His technique was to absorb all evil could do to Him without re- 
flecting it. This “blotting paper” technique is God's plan for us 
Christians too. Best way to defeat evil is to absorb it as Christ did 
and to reflect only the good. 


C. God’s plan for us is made real in our lives when we behave 
properly toward God. Spelled out, this means: 

1. Abiding joy (v.16: “Rejoice always”). A Christian, whose feet 
are planted “where true joys are to be found” has a joy which many 
changes of this world cannot disturb — joy in God and the sureness 
of His promised plan. 

2. Prayer and thanksgiving (vv. 17,18: “Pray constantly, give thanks 
in all circumstances”). The collect for today shows how God's giving 
is full and free, not based on our prayers but on His “readiness.” 
So we should remember Him from whom all good things do come. 
Thanksgiving has the same purpose: to keep us remembering where 
this rich stream of good things is coming from. 


D. God’s plan for us is made real in our lives when we behave 
properly toward ourselves. This includes: 


1. Keeping the Spirit (v.19: “Do not quench the Spirit”). The 
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Spirit within you is the “down payment” and “guarantee” that you 
will inherit the final perfection of God’s plan when Christ comes 
(Eph. 4:30; 1:13,14). A frightening fact is that we can “quench the 
Spirit,” frustrate God’s plan and its coming true in our lives. 

2. Abstaining from evil (v.22: “Abstain from every form of evil”). 
Reason: indulging in evil quenches the Spirit, makes us feel at home 
on the steel girder, and forget we belong on the ground. 

3. Attending to preaching (v.20: “Do not despise prophesying”’). 
The Gospel is the powerful message by which the Spirit is kept 
dwelling in us. As we keep hearing it, we continue to be saved 
(Epistle for today), to get help for living according to God's plan 
for us now, and to keep our hope pointed in the right direction toward 
Christ's coming again. 

Pleasant Hill, Calif. D. WILLIAM BACKUS 


TWELFTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
1 PETER 3:15-18 


Remember when you were a child and were punished for something 
that you did not do? This was the height of injustice. What was 
your reaction? Did you argue? Throw a tantrum? Pout? Secretly 
resolve to get even, sooner or later, with your parents, tormentors, 
brothers and sisters, the mean world? Or did you wear a serene smile 
because your conscience was clear, because you trusted in a just God, 
because you felt kindly disposed toward, and understanding about, 
those who had wronged you? In brief, how did you stand up against 
injustice? 

Now that you are an adult, how do you handle your problems of 
personal affronts, injustices, small tyrannies? Have you outgrown 
childish resentment? Have you become philosophic, shrugging off 
unfairness, saying, “We all make mistakes”? Do you try to understand 
the motives and compulsions of those who are unfair to you? Do you 
“consider the source”? Or do you cherish a sense of persecution, vow 
to get even, or constantly complain and harp about injustice? 

As a Christian, how do you handle the problem? This involves 
more than emotional maturity and social adjustment. We can make 
our peace with the world, adopt its standards, get people to like us, 
avoid difficulties, win friends and influence people, adjust to an im- 
perfect society, and become free from resentment — all without being 
a Christian. 
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But being a Christian presents its own problems. It invites in- 
justice, the retaliation of those in the world with guilty consciences, 
mean streaks, standards less than moral. Innocence arouses guilty 
feelings and enmity by its mere presence. Innocence and holiness are 
an accusing presence. God has enemies simply because His holiness 
accuses unregenerate sinners. Christ's goodness irritated the self- 
satisfied Pharisees. 


Dostoyevsky wrote the book The Idiot on just this theme of how 
innocence arouses antagonism. Nice children do get picked on. Busi- 
nessmen adhering to strict Christian principles do lose sales (at least 
to those who offer “call girls” to prospective customers, and other 
questionable inducements). Those who do not conform to gang or 
social mores are discriminated against. The standards of Christ and 
the standards of the world are in conflict. 

The Christian history is a tale of martyrs, not a happy story about 
people who found the secret of success and the elimination of pain 
and conflict. This thesis has been repeated most recently in the stun- 
ning Russian novel Dr. Zhivago, by Boris Pasternak, called by Time 
Magazine “The Passion of Yuri Zhivago” —a major restatement of the 
Christian faith in the context of a life thrust amid turbulent upheaval, 
demonic persecution, and quiet despair. 


When You're on the Spot 


How does a Christian live when he is “on the spot” for being 
a Christian? How does he maintain an authentic Christian witness 
without succumbing to resentment over personal injustice? What kind 
of faith is “A Faith for Tough Times”? (Fosdick’s title) 

I. In your hearts reverence Christ as Lord (v.15) 

A. The centered life is not upset by disturbances on the circum- 
ference. 

B. Where your heart is, there is your treasure. All a man’s disposi- 
tions, attitudes, actions, emanate from the heart. 

C. The Christian reverences Christ in his heart (Christianity is 
more than skin deep or an outward identification only), bears Him 
within by faith, shows Him forth by the witness of the Christian life, 
“projects” Christ into the world from the launching platform of the 
consecrated heart. Luther’s coat of arms: 


The Christian’s heart is resting on roses 
E’en while beneath the cross it reposes. 
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Il. A defense without apology 


A. Always be ready to make a “defense” (v.15), but do not be 
defensive in attitude. The Greek axohoyiav does not mean “apology” 
in its current understanding as “excuse.” It is “apologetics” in theology 
and “the case for the defense” in law, not argumentation in debate or 
disputatiousness. Christians do not have the practice (ideally speaking ) 
of “contention,” as do the philosophers (1Cor.11:16). Yet church 
history has been marked by contention, doctrinal debates, and con- 
troversies. Apologetics are necessary to rebuke falsehood and slander 
(Titus 1:9-11). E.g., Apology to (not for) the Augsburg Confession. 

B. To any who call you to account for the hope in you (v.15). 
Why are you a Christian? What do you believe? You must know 
the questions, and you must know the answers. You can’t shunt it 
back and say: “I believe what my church teaches.” You must know 
what you believe, give an account for the hope that is in you. This 
must be Scripturally substantiated and bear central witness to Jesus 
Christ, “our Hope of glory.” 

C. Yet do it with gentleness (agavtytos, meekness) and with 
reverence (@oBov, fear). The Christian must not be an offensive 
polemicist or a defensive rationalist but a reverential, convinced, 
winsome, gentle, understanding witness. 


Ill. A defense with a clear conscience (v.16) 


A. Keep your conscience clear — not by rationalizing bad acts but 
by leading a Christian life and acknowledging your sins. 

B. When you are abused your good behavior will then shame your 
oppressors. The witness of the Christian life tells its own story 
eloquently. Everyone recognizes and acknowledges genuine goodness. 


IV. How to accept suffering if you must 


A. It is better to suffer for doing right. It silences calumny (v.17), 
is Christlike (v.18), and has its own virtue (v.17). (Robertson) 

B. If it is God’s will. Martyrdom and persecution and suffering 
must not be sought. Early Christian leaders had to dissuade overanxious 
would-be martyrs, reminding them that it is as important to live for 
Christ as to die for Him. An unhealthy streak of asceticism and self- 
flagellation runs through the church. The cross comes; you do not 
choose it. Christian suffering is salutary. Beware of its counterfeits: 
masochism and paranoia. Some modern theologians see a relationship 
between “salvation” — “wholeness” — “health.” God’s will is a “good 
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and gracious will,” according to Luther—not a capricious, crushing, 
enigmatic, fatalistic one. Cf. the current discussions about Archibald 
McLeish’s play J.B. (Job) 


C. Than for doing wrong. (Cf. 2:20; the word of one thief on the 
cross to another, Luke 23:40, 41) 


D. For Christ also died for sins once for all (v.18). The Righteous 
One died for us unrighteous ones. He suffered injustice, absorbed it, 
permitted it, accepted it, conquered it. His suffering was not self- 
centered (no stream-of-consciousness ruminations in the Gospel ac- 
counts) but redemptive. There was purpose in His suffering: that 
He might bring us to God. 


E. He was put to death in the flesh (oag&) but made alive in the 
spirit (avevua). Ours should be no mere psychological revival but 
a revivification of spirit by the Spirit of God (Rom. 8:11). We come 
alive through the Gospel’s rebirth, renewal. No psychic, extrasensory 
perception, developed by mystical exercise, but a spiritual rebirth by 
the seed (sperm) of God’s Word (1 Peter 1:23). We have this new 
spiritual life even now in Christ. (Rom. 8:10) 


Concl. — 1 Peter 2:21-24. 
WAYNE SAFFEN eee Oberlin, Ohio 


THIRTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
Rom. 8:31-39 


‘ 

(It is with more than the usual fear and trembling that the preacher ought 
to approach the great passages of Scripture which have spoken so eloquently 
to Christians down through the ages. These passages not only are statements of 
the most sublime truths but are gems of literary beauty and power as well. 
Such selections beggar comment, and the preacher knows that his exposition 
cannot do them justice. Yet truth must be set forth for our time in the here 
and now by the viva vox. That is our task. Hence we pray with Luther as we 
confront this text: “But since Thou hast appointed me to be pastor and teacher, 
and the people are in need of the teachings and instructions, Oh, be Thou my 
helper, and let Thy holy angels attend me.” The special purpose of this sermon 
will be to deepen the faith of the hearer so that he is equipped to withstand 
any Crisis.) 

In the Augsburg Confession, the principal statement of faith of the 
Lutheran Church, there is one intriguing sentence under Article XXI: 
“Of the worship of saints they teach that the memory of saints may 
be set before us, that we may follow their faith and good works. . . .” 
Our fathers at Augsburg were thinking of some of the great men and 
women of God in the history of the church when they spoke of 
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“saints.” They saw a great value in the remembrance of these people 
as an incentive to deeper faith and a more godly life. The judgment 
of our fathers was certainly correct in the case of the man who was 
a great gift of God to His church — St. Paul. By the study of St. Paul’s 
life and works we are to receive inspiration for our faith and a new 
zeal for the life of God. Today we want to keep the example of 
St. Paul before us as we seek 


A Victorious Faith 
I. St. Paul is an amazing example of victorious faith 


A. The life of Paul is familiar to most Christians. We have had 
stories about him in Christian day school or Sunday school. We have 
heard many a sermon based on his letters. Yet the fascination which 
he exercises never palls. Suffering innumerable hardships and even 
persecution, he carried the Gospel into every corner of the Roman 
Empire. What was the secret for his incredible accomplishments? 
His victorious faith. Our text is an eloquent statement of St. Paul’s 
faith in every circumstance: “If God is for us, who is against us... 
We are more than conquerors. . . . [Nothing] will be able to separate 
us from the love of God in Jesus, our Lord.” 


B. This is the kind of faith we must seek. Paul wrote these words 
in the Spirit of God, and God preserved them in order that they might 
point us to the same faith. The life of the Christian must be lived 
out of such a victorious, all-conquering faith. Yes, God calls us to 
the perfect faith “that shines more bright and clear when tempests 
rage without.” This is the highest reach of faith — to be fully confident 
of God even in the midst of evil days. 


Il. Christians are often conscious of a deficiency of faith 


A. What we ought to exemplify and what we are often are two 
different things. We know this to be true. Instead of this victorious, 
joyful, ail-conquering faith, we often express hesitancy, doubt, fear, 
faintheartedness. These affect our whole spiritual lives. 


B. We are aware of a deficiency of faith most acutely in moments 
of crisis. Such moments may occur at the time when we are harassed 
by feelings of guilt after having fallen into sin or when we are beset 
by problems and difficulties (cf. vv. 35-39). This is most true when 
we face the last and greatest enemy — death itself, first in the list of 
powers cited by Paul as threatening us. (V.38) 
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Ill. St.Paul reminds us of the basis for victorious faith 


A. In such moments it is a joy to hear again the message of the 
great apostle. Paul points us to the source of his faith. The source 
of his faith was God’s deed in Christ when He delivered Christ up 
for us all. The Greek word for deliver is loaded with associations with 
the Passion narrative (cf. a concordance s.v.). God did this while 
we were yet sinners and while we were liable to His wrath (5:6-11). 
The result was atonement for our sins. (3:21 ff.) 


B. The event of the cross says to us in moments when we feel our 
sense of guilt, “Who shall bring any charge against God's elect? It is 
God who justifies . . .” (vv.33,34). The penitent and believing 
sinner has a Lord who intercedes for him. He never need doubt the 


love of God. 


C. The event of the cross says to us in moments of great difficulty, 
“These do not and cannot mean that you have been separated from 
the love of God” (vv. 38,39). As bitter as these experiences may be, 
they do not cancel out the love of God or testify to its absence. Faith 
asserts against experience that God is for us, because it sees the love 
of God in the cross and produces the argument contained in v. 32. 


D. The event of the cross, finally, has meaning for us in a positive 
way. It not only says that God’s love is with us in the midst of trials, 
but it turns those trials into blessings. “Will He not also give us all 
things with Him?” Whatever we experience, we know that God is 
giving us those good things which we need. Faith as fidzcia can go 
no higher. 

Therefore we can be more than conquerors, facing life unafraid, 
filled with victorious and joyful confidence in God. We can share 
St. Paul’s heroic faith because we stand on the same foundation on 
which he stood—God’s action on our behalf in Jesus Christ. With 
this and what it means we have a faith that is all-victorious. 


(It is suggested that the hymn before the sermon be “A Mighty 
Fortress Is Our God,” a hymn which expresses in text and music the 
fervor of Paul’s utterance. ) 


Yonkers, N. Y. RICHARD KOENIG 
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FOURTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
EPH. 6:1-9 


(Special Purpose: The line of demarcation between the child of God and the 
child of this world is frequently very narrow and difficult to detect. An offense. 
The world desperately needs to see a demonstration of what it means to have 
Christ alive in us so that they will be made curious and will examine our faith 
and thus be captured for Christ. “Ye are our epistle’ 2Cor.3:2f. The 
Epistle for today is an exhortation to “walk in the Spirit.” This “walk” should 
show unmistakably what it means to be a Christian, in spite of the difficulties 
and internal struggles. ) 


Paul, God’s prisoner, urged the Ephesian Christians to “walk worthy 
of the vocation wherewith ye are called.” No matter what your station 
in life, you have a calling of God. As you accept this, there is an 
important area in your life in which you are going to be different 
from the children of the world among whom you live. “If any man 
be in Christ, he is a new creature” (2Cor.5:17). This is vividly 
illustrated in our text. 


How Christ in Our Hearts Will Influence Our Vocation 
I. As children 


A. Our aim: obedience —a listening to and a following of. This 
is a “new obedience,” not by constraint of the Law or fear of its 
punishment but “in the Lord.” Christ is alive in me, and He acts 
through me. Cf. Isaac. (Gen. 22:7 ff.) 

Honor — recognizing the God-given relationship, and respecting it 
as such, regardless of short-comings and frailties of the parents. Cf. 
Joseph. (Gen. 47:1,7) 

Love — esteeming parents as precious gifts of God. Next to God 
we owe them our lives—and generally much more. Cf. Ruth. 
(1:16, 17) 


B. Our motive: The love which God has shown us in redeeming us 
through Christ Jesus as well as in giving us our parents. — “This is 
right.” We need more people who give greater concern for what is 
right, regardless of whether it happens to be convenient or even 
expedient. “I would rather be right than president.’—We are 
inspired by the example of Christ, the 12-year-old boy in the temple. 
(Luke 2:51) 

C. Our encouragement: V.3. Length of life in Christ’s kingdom is 
not measured by calendar years but by the degree to which we have 
fulfilled God’s purpose for us. — A look into our prisons will show 
by contrast the blessings of Christian obedience. 
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Il. Parents 


A. Our aim: To rear our children to become God-fearing Christians, 
This requires nurture, which is training, upbringing “attained by dis- 
cipline and correction,” as well as admonition, exhortation, warning 
(Deut. 6:7). Not always pleasant, nor will children always be imme- 
diately grateful, but an essential part of our duty (1 Tim.3:4). Woe 
unto us if we fail! Cf. Eli. (1 Sam. 2:12, 23,25) 

We must strive not to provoke them to wrath by unreasonable 
demands, harshness, lack of consideration, lest we discourage them 
(Col. 3:21). Authority abused becomes tyranny. 

B. Our motive: Christ living in me. He is my Source of strength 
to do my duty. He is my Example as a loving, heavenly Father, even 
in discipline. (Heb. 12:5-7) 

Our love to our children: a genuine, unselfish concern for their 
welfare and eternal happiness and salvation. (Prov. 13:24) 


Ill. As servants 


A. Our aim: Obedience, acknowledging this relationship as God’s 
orderly arrangement. (V.5) 

Doing service: not only going so far as commanded, but also the 
“extra mile,” doing service “as to the Lord.” (V.7) 

B. Our motive: “Christ liveth in me.” He is the Source of my 
strength. His example is my inspiration. He is the great “Servant 
of the Lord.” (Is. 52:13—53:12; Matt. 20:28) 

C. Our spirit: “With fear and trembling” (v.5), not slavish or 
cowardly fear but “fear of falling short in matters of duty and proper 
service.” — “In singleness of heart,” without duplicity or ulterior mo- 
tive. — “Not with eyeservice as men-pleasers” (v.6), working only so 
long as we are being watched or only in order “to pass inspection.” — 
“From the heart,” with sincerity and genuineness of heart, consecra- 
tion, devotion, and enthusiasm.—“With good will” (v.7), with 
cheerful readiness and without murmur and complaint. 

D. Our encouragement: V.8. Reward (1 Tim. 5:18; Matt. 20:1-8). 
Our labor is never in vain. (1 Cor. 15:58) 


IV. As masters 


A. Our aim: “The same things” (v.9) as those which govern the 
heart of the Christian servant: living “with fear and trembling”; “in 
singleness of heart”; “with good will.” 

In addition to the above: “forbearing threatening,” a special temp- 
tation to those in authority. 
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B. Our motive: “Christ liveth in me,” He gives me strength. — 
I am accountable to Him: “Knowing that your Master also is in 
heaven” (v.9).— “There is no respect of persons with Him.’ No 
matter how high my position on earth as a master, when I come 
before the throne of God my servants are not only my equals but also 
my brethren in Christ. There was a time when the word of a slave 
would never be admitted in court, whereas the word of the master 
would always be admitted. Not so before the court of God. 

Christ is my Inspiration. He as our Master makes it a pleasure, 
a delight, a boundless blessing to be His servants. 


Concl.— We strive to fulfill our vocation so that God in all things 
may be glorified (1 Peter 4:11b; 1 Cor.10:31) and that men may be 
led to glorify Him with us. (Matt. 5:16) 


Milwaukee, Wis. HERBERT BERNER 
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THE MOMENT OF THE REAL PRESENCE IN THE LORD’S SUPPER 


EDITORIAL NOTE: The St. Paul Convention resolved 


“(a) That the joint theological faculties of Synod provide appropriate studies 
on the following topics mentioned in Unprinted Memorial 18, ‘The Moment 
of the Real Presence in the Lord’s Supper’ and ‘Intercessory Prayers for the 
Benefit of the Souls of the Dead’; 

“(b) That we recommend that these studies be published in the Concordia 
Theological Monthly.” 


The joint theological faculties have devoted considerable time to the study 
of the first topic in several meetings. On May 2, 1959, the following statement 
was adopted and its publication authorized. 

1. Scripture is silent with reference to the “moment” of the Real 
Presence in the Lord’s Supper, for 1 Cor. 10:16 relates the sacramental 
union to the total sacramental action. 


2. According to the Formula of Concord (VII 83) the Lord’s Sup- 
per is a sacrament only when the elements are consecrated and the 
directives included in Christ’s command This do are executed. The 
paragraph reads: 

This blessing, or the recitation of the words of institution, of Christ 

alone does not make a sacrament if the entire action of the Supper, 

as it was instituted by Christ, is not observed (as when the consecrated 
bread is not distributed, received, and partaken of, but is enclosed, 
sacrificed, or carried about), but the command of Christ This do 

(which embraces the entire action or administration in this Sacra- 

ment, that in an assembly of Christians bread and wine are taken, 

consecrated, distributed, received, eaten, drunk, and the Lord’s death 

is shown forth at the same time) must be observed unseparated and 

inviolate, as also St. Paul places before our eyes the entire action of 

the breaking of bread or of distribution and reception, 1 Cor. 10:16. 

(English translation from Trig/ot, p. 1001.) 


3. The Formula of Concord does not, however, fix the moment when 
the sacramental union takes place. It rather lashes out in severe lang- 
uage against speculative questions dealing with the “when” and “how” 
of the sacramental union. “When and how does the body come into 
the bread? How long does the sacramental union last? When does the 
body cease to be in the bread?” See Bekenntnisschriften der evange- 
lisch-lutherischen Kirche, 2d ed. (Goettingen: Vandenhoeck & Ru- 
precht, 1952), p. 1016, n. 4, for a list of such questions as had appeared 
in Kurtz Bekenntnis, 1571, a forerunner of the Formula of Concord. 
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See also Hermann Sasse, This Is My Body (Minneapolis, Minn.: Augs- 
burg Publishing House, 1959), pp. 164—176. The condemnatory 
statement in the Formula of Concord (VII 127) reads: “We reject and 
condemn also all presumptuous, frivolous, blasphemous questions and 
expressions which are presented in a gross, carnal, Capernaitic way fe- 
garding the supernatural, heavenly mysteries of this Supper.” (English 
translation from Triglot, p. 1015) 


4. In view of the above considerations (silence of Scripture regard- 
ing the “moment” of the Real Presence in the Lord’s Supper, and state- 
ments quoted from the Formula of Concord) Lutheran theologians, 
whether they be in the preaching or teaching ministry, will be careful 
not to ask or evoke “presumptuous, frivolous, blasphemous questions” 
regarding the mystery of the “moment” of the Real Presence in the 
Lord’s Supper, lest Christian consciences be disturbed and Satan be 
given an opportunity to sow the seed of discord in the church. Lutheran 
theologians need constantly remember that the chief emphases in the 
Lutheran doctrine of the Lord’s Supper are those succinctly expressed 
in the statement of the Small Catechism: “ ‘Given and shed for you for 
the forgiveness of sins.’ Which words, besides the bodily eating and 
drinking, are the chief thing in the Sacrament; and he that believes 
these words has what they say and express, namely, the forgiveness 
of sins.” 
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THE SCOPE OF NATURAL REVELATION IN ROM.1 AND ACTS 16 
Under this heading Prof. H. P. Owen, in New Testament Studies 
(January 1959), presents a well-written article in which he seeks to 
ascertain the scope of natural revelation, establish a contrast with the 
outlook of Hellenistic Judaism, and elucidate the uniqueness of God’s 
historical revelation that began with Abraham and was consummated 
in Christ. After exploring the Scripture passages he suggests some 
conclusions, of which we quote a few: 
While the idolater is always suppressing the truth, he is also always 
capable of acknowledging it. In spite of impiety and vice he remains 
capax deitatis; and because he never ceases to have this capacity he 
never ceases to be “without excuse.” The tragedy of his predicament 
is that he fails either to achieve the knowledge of which he is capable 
or to retain such knowledge once he has achieved it. Paul would, 
therefore, seem to imply that the knowledge gained by natural reve- 
lation . . . constitutes a “point of contact” for the Gospel. The Gospel 
not only enlarges the knowledge of God by disclosing him as the 
Creator, the personal God of &ydaxn, the Father of Jesus Christ; 
it also makes this knowledge secure against “suppression” by dis- 
pelling the ao¢Beva and déixia from which the suppression proceeds. 


In Rom. 1 and Acts 17 Paul evidently considers idolatry in its crude, 
popular form. But what would be his attitude toward the philosophers? 
While the writer expresses some doubt as to whether the Apostle 
meant to include also the intellectual elite, he suggests: 

Nevertheless, it is clear that, whether Paul had the philosophers in 
mind or not, they too, according to his principles, fell into idolatry 
of a subtler kind in so far as they were led to venerate the xdoy0¢ 
as divine. Both the idolater and the philosopher “suppressed” their 
awareness of God’s tevotms by identifying it with a finite representa- 
tion, in the one case with an image accessible to sense, and in the 
other with a world-order accessible to reason. 

Of special importance is the writer's remark that the knowledge 
gained by natural revelation constitutes a “point of contact” for the 


Gospel. JOHN THEODORE MUELLER 


CAUTION ON SYNCRETISM 
Under this heading E. G. Homrighausen, in Theology Today 
(April 1959), repeats with some explanatory remarks a “caution on 
532 
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syncretism” which the General Assembly of the United Presbyterian 
Church, prompted by its Department of Evangelism, has recently 
published. In his introduction Dr. Homrighausen writes inter alia: 
“The Church has always been tempted tc make the Gospel palatable 
to itself by reducing its demands. And, in order to become successful 
and acceptable to the world, it has also tended to adapt the truths of 
the Christian faith to philosophical schools and popular religions. . . . 
Now that religion has become popular in the United States and there 
is a tendency to take the best in the world’s religions and fuse them 
into one homogeneous religion (syncretism), it is high time that 
something be said about this situation.” He then quotes the resolution 
of the General Assembly as follows: 


Our Church, by its confessional standards, is committed to the belief 
that Jesus Christ is the unique Son of God, and man’s only Saviour. 
In the cultural context of modern America, with its emphasis on 
“religion” in general and the consequent blurring of fundamental 
difference of belief, it is essential that a clear witness be given to this 
claim. It is not our claim, but His {italics in the original]. We do 
not maintain that our Church is the sole possessor of Truth, but we 
must deliver the New Testament witness to Jesus Christ as the 
Incarnate word, who died and rose again for all men, and summons 
the whole world to come to Him. 


The resolution cautions that “such a witness must be made without 
arrogance, or disdain for the religious convictions and practices of 
non-Christian faiths.” Nevertheless it affirms that “we cannot com- 
promise on the central affirmation of the apostolic Gospel — Jesus 
Christ is Savior and Lord, and there is none other.” 

JOHN THEODORE MUELLER 


BRIEF ITEMS FROM THE NEWS BUREAU 
OF THE NATIONAL LUTHERAN COUNCIL 


Paris. — The Commission of Ecumenical Studies of the Protestant 
Federation of France has published a “white book” of documents 
concerning the possible unity of the Lutheran and Reformed churches 
of France. In his introduction to the book, M. Roger Mehl, president 
of the commission, explained that it is a collection of articles from 
various church magazines and books on the subject of unity. It is 
compiled and presented “to give the faithful of our churches the 
opportunity to form their own judgment.” 

“The ecumenical problem is not the exclusive lot of some specialists,” 
M. Mehl said. “It ought to be the concern of all Christian people.” 
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According to M. Mehl, Lutheran and Reformed churches in France have 
widely practiced intercommunion. Their co-operative efforts with the 
World Council of Churches over the last decade and in the Protestant 
Federation of France for the past 50 years “have created a particularly 
favorable climate for a penetrating dialogue and warrant a hope for 
unity to come.” 

The Commission of Ecumenical Studies was formed in 1955 by 
the Protestant Federation of France. The Evangelical Lutheran Church 
of France and the Church of the Augsburg Confession of Alsace and 
Lorraine, both members of the Lutheran World Federation, are repre- 
sented on the Commission as well as the Reformed Church of France 
and the Reformed Church of Alsace and Lorraine. In 1956 a consulting 
commission of Lutheran and Reformed theologians was instituted by 
the World Council of Churches. This group has studied, and will 
continue to study during the coming years, all the problems which 
pose difficulties between the two confessions. 

The book includes reports of the Theological Commission of the 
Protestant Federation of France, the Ecumenical Commission of the 
Church of the Augsburg Confession of Alsace and Lorraine, the dis- 
cussions on the Lord’s Supper in the Evangelical Church of Germany 
(EKID), the joint declaration of the Evangelical Lutheran Church 
and the Reformed Church of the Low Countries on intercommunion, 
and the statement of the National Assembly of pastors at Brieves con- 
cerning the ordination of pastors. 

“Between Lutheran and Reformed churches doctrinal differences 
remain,” said M. Mehl, who is professor of ethics in the Protestant 
theological faculty at the University of Strasburg. “But we think that 
the problem to examine is the following: Are these differences those 
of theological schools, or do they justify effectively an ecclesiastical 
rupture?” 

In addition to the text, the “white book” contains a bibliography 
of articles and documents concerning Lutheran and Reformed rela- 
tionships. 


Washington, D.C.—“The human and civil rights of people of all 
races should be protected by law,” a Lutheran official asserted before 
a Congressional committee here. Dr. Robert E. Van Deusen of Wash- 
ington, D.C., said that this was the consensus of sentiment among 
Lutherans as appraised by church leaders and expressed by formal 
action in conventions. 

In a statement prepared for the Senate Subcommittee on Constitu- 
tional Rights he emphasized that no church can claim unanimity among 
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its members on any public issue, but formal actions taken by church 
groups do express official positions on principles involved in many 
public issues. 

Dr. Van Deusen, who is the Washington secretary of the National 
Lutheran Council’s Division of Public Relations, told the committee 
that there are two trends in the Lutheran Churches of America which 
have a bearing on the relations between the races. “One,” he said, 
“is a growing spirit of self-criticism by which the practice of segre- 
gation in the churches is opposed as being contrary to Christian 
principles and the practice of racial integration is strongly encouraged.” 

He described the other as a deepening conviction that Christia 
citizens should support the agencies of government in the enactment 
of legislation, the enforcement of existing laws, and the interpretation 
of law through judicial decisions, which guarantee to all races the 
equal rights of citizenship. 

Numerous bills on civil rights are now before the Senate, and the 
subcommittee’s hearings were conducted to obtain various points of 
view regarding the bills under consideration. 

In his testimony for the National Lutheran Council Dr. Van Deusen 
pointed out that he would not comment on specific bills before the 
Senate, since Lutheran church groups have taken no action on the 
individual bills. He did say that the proposals which some of the bills 
contain are in general agreement with the principles stated in the 
NLC’s “Christian Affirmation on Human Relations” and in similar 
statements of participating church bodies of the Council which he 
submitted to the committee for consideration. 

Dr. Van Deusen commented that study of these documents reveals 
that they are addressed to the church rather than to the state and that 
they deal primarily with the church’s responsibility to put its own 
Christian principles into practice. Even so, he added, they have 
a bearing on the application of these principles to society as a whole. 

As part of his concluding testimony Dr. Van Deusen stressed a por- 
tion of the NLC’s statement which reads: “We believe that Christians 
ought to exercise their social responsibility by acting in their own 
communities to remove whatever injustices exist and to insure for all 
persons, without discrimination, just and equal opportunities, especially 
in housing, employment, education, and access to social welfare 
services.” 

Geneva. — Although in many ways crippled and restricted in its in- 
fluence and church activities, Lutheranism in Latvia and Estonia — 
the state religion when those countries were independent —is still 
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alive under the rule of the USSR. Authoritative reports appearing in 
various sectors of the West European press reveal that the Lutheran 
Churches in those Baltic states have by no means been destroyed or 
forced to go underground but that they are still carrying on openly, 
even though in a limited fashion. 

Their old archbishops are now in western Europe, leading the Latvian 
and Estonian churches in exile; but back in their homelands, with 
official sanction, their titles have been assumed by others who are 
leading the remaining Lutherans in an effort to please both God and 
the Communist government. 

The income from taxes which the state churches enjoyed is now 
gone, but the Lutheran parishioners have met the loss by more gen- 
erous offerings and gifts. They no longer have any theological faculties, 
but they are still training small groups of young men for the Gospel 
ministry, gathering them sporadically in accordance with the less 
formal means at their disposal. Similarly, Sunday schools, catechetical 
classes, and other forms of religious instruction have been done away 
with; but every year there are a few candidates for confirmation — 
children who have learned the elements of the Christian faith by 
parental teaching or improvised catechetical interludes in the regular 
worship services. 

Such services are allowed without hindrance on Sundays and holidays 
in “registered” places of worship. This fact, Baltic churchmen tell 
Westerners, shows the way that “the religious freedom guaranteed by 
Soviet law” is respected by the authorities. At the same time church 
people are expected to show their sympathy with the Communist 
approach to world affairs by singing hymns, praying and working for 
the East European peace movement. Both Latvian Archbishop Gustavs 
Turs of Riga and Estonian Archbishop Jaan Kiivit of Tallinn are 
active leaders in that movement. 

This picture of present Lutheran church life in the absorbed Baltic 
states was the one that western journalists said they received from the 
two archbishops and from pastors, in direct talks. 

The Paris Lutheran monthly Fraternite Evangelique based its report 
on descriptions given by Archbishop Kiivit, a pastor from Estonia, 
and one from Latvia, during a recent visit to Lutheran churches in 
the French capital. Meanwhile the leading West German newspaper 
Die Welt published a dispatch from its Moscow correspondent who 
visited Riga, interviewed Archbishop Turs, and obtained an essentially 
similar account of the present church situation in that area. 

The archbishops said that of the two largest religious groups in 
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Estonia the Lutherans now claim 700,000 “active” members and the 
Orthodox 150,000, while in Latvia the Lutherans count 600,000, 
Roman Catholics 200,000, and the Orthodox 150,000. Archbishop 
Kiivit was quoted as saying that when the Communists took over 
Estonia after the war, 60,000 of his countrymen, including 40 per cent 
of the Lutheran pastors, fled to the West. He gave the present 
Estonian population as about one million. 

The Estonian Church in exile, headed by Archbishop Johan Kopp, 
who resides in Hagersten, Sweden, claims 66,000 members. The Lat- 
vian Church in exile, directed by 89-year-old Archbishop Teodors 
Griinbergs from Esslingen, Germany, claims 120,000 in scattered parts 
of the world. 

Archbishop Kiivit said three fourths of the churches in Estonia 
were destroyed or damaged by the end of the war. The Lutheran 
Church there, he reported, now has 122 pastors who with the assistance 
of deacons and lay preachers serve 148 parishes, in which there are 
172 places of worship. 

In Latvia 280 Lutheran parishes are now served by 120 pastors 
with lay assistants, the church spokesmen said. Even German services 
of preaching and Holy Communion are now permitted and a Latvian 
pastor holds them once a month in Riga, according to a Baltic news- 
letter report quoted by the German Evangelical Press Service (EPD). 

The postwar ban on the use of the German language in public 
gatherings, EPD said, was lifted at Easter 1958, when several West 
German Evangelical churchmen visited Latvia and gave a number of 
addresses there. 

The Die Welt correspondent said “peace services” are regularly held 
in the Latvian churches and that the latest edition of the Lutheran 
hymnal includes a number of “peace hymns.” 

Both archbishops were quoted as having spoken in encouraging 
terms of their members’ efforts to compensate for the loss of tax 
support. Archbishop Kiivit said the Estonian Church’s income is 
slightly higher than it was 20 years ago, while Archbishop Turs com- 
mented: “The {Latvian} Church is not suffering privation. Offerings 
and voluntary contributions bring rich blessing.” 
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All books reviewed in this periodical may be 
procured from or through Concordia Pub- 
lishing House, 3558 South Jefferson Avenue, 
St. Louis 18, Missouri. 


THE ORDINATION OF WOMAN TO THE PRIESTHOOD: A Study 
of the Biblical Evidence. By M. E. Thrall. London: SCM Press Ltd., 
1958. 115 pages. Paper. 8s. 

The debate on the status or office of woman in the church seems to be 
increasing. This book by Thrall is designed as a “provocation to debate” 
and as a critical evaluation of arguments advanced in the Anglican Church 
for the ordination of women as priests. In the summary of his findings 
the author asserts that “the study of the theological evidence suggests 
that the ordination of women priests may be in accordance with the will 
of God” (p. 114). 

Upon examination, however, the “theological evidence” appears largely 
to be mere theological assertion, even fanciful and fantastic interpretation 
of Scripture. The author's basic argument, coupled with many “ifs” and 
suppositions, is this, that Gen. 1 affirms that both man and woman were 
created in the image of God, while Gen. 2 denies to the woman existence 
in the image (ch.2). But it is God’s will that fallen men and women 
should develop and grow again into their true and fully realized existence 
as described in Gen.1, which “story does not refer to some perfected 
existence outside the confines of this temporal world” (p.36). The re- 
demptive work of Christ has restored the complete and perfect existence 
in the image as described in Gen.1 and has eliminated the necessity of 
woman’s subordination to man. Gen.1 makes it plain that the sub- 
ordination of the woman to the man is only a necessary and divinely 
ordained stage in the growth of human personality into the complete 
image of the Creator. “Therefore we must assume that within the sphere 
of redeemed humanity there is no general subordination of one sex to the 
other” (p.57) and that women may be ordained as priests. 


In the reviewer's opinion the basic fallacies in the book’s line of argu- 
mentation, in addition to unsupported assertions, are the following: The 
failure of the author to realize that we have the Kingdom only by faith 
and that the stubborn fact of semper peccator now precludes the possi- 
bility of the perfect existence prior to the Fall; the failure of the author 
to distinguish between Scriptural references to vertical (e. g., Gal. 3:27-28) 
and horizontal (e.g., Eph.5:22; 6:1,5) relationships in which human 
beings stand; and the failure of the author to escape the pitfalls both of 
Gnosticism, which did not appreciate the significance of the orders of 
creation, and of Montanism, which placed unrealistic overemphasis upon 
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the eschatological and the charismatic. The book will undoubtedly serve 
as “a provocation to debate,” but hardly as a solution of the problem it 
discusses. ALBERT G. MERKENS 


THE FIRST EPISTLE OF PAUL TO THE CORINTHIANS. By Leon 
Morris. Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans, 1958. 249 pages. Cloth. 
$3.00. 

This commentary is a new contribution to the “Tyndale New Testament 
Commentaries” written by conservative Reformed scholars for both pastors 
and laymen. The author is vice-principal of Ridley College, Melbourne, 
Australia, who has contributed also the “Tyndale” commentaries on First 
and Second Thessalonians. On the doctrine of the Lord’s Supper he 
presents the Calvinistic view, definitely rejecting the Real Presence. The 
brief, pithy exegetical paragraphs on the various verses are packed with 
helpful information, based on scholarly works, including, for instance, the 
Arndt-Gingrich Greek Lexicon (1957). The Greek words, given in trans- 
literation, are usually well explained, though the student may not always 
subscribe to the given interpretation, e.g., of teleioi (2:6), which here 
evidently refers to believers and not to advanced Christians. Of special 
value is the introduction, which witnesses to the author’s careful use of 
the latest scholarly reference works. In many respects this is a very helpful 
commentary. JOHN THEODORE MUELLER 


STUDIES IN MARK’S GOSPEL. By A. T. Robertson. Revised and 
edited by Heber F. Peacock. Broadman Press, Nashville, Tenn. 134 
pages. Cloth. $2.50. 

This collection of studies on the Gospel of Mark, written by the late 
A. T. Robertson, is one of a series of four reissues of some of his more 
famous books on the New Testament. Heber Peacock has revised the 
book to enhance its readability. 

Emphasis is placed on the alleged use of Peter’s “eyewitness” accounts 
by Mark. The creative literary faculties of Mark are not even considered, 
and on the whole little consideration is given to Mark’s theological designs. 
Throughout the book, however, there is much of homiletical value, and 
a Bible class teacher will find it extremely helpful. 

FREDERICK W. DANKER 


THE PERSON OF CHRIST. By Vincent Taylor. New York: St. Martin’s 
Press, 1958. x and 321 pages. Cloth. $5.00. 

This work forms Part III of the Speaker’s Lectures delivered by Vincent 
Taylor in Oxford during the years 1951—56. Part I was published in 
1952 under the title The Names of Jesus and Part II, The Life and Min- 
istry of Jesus, in 1953. In the first part of The Person of Christ in New 
Testament Teaching, Taylor surveys the New Testament data on the per- 
son of Christ. An entire chapter (V) is devoted to the Christological 
hymn in Phil. 2:6-11. An appendix includes statistics on the number of 
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occurrences of “Lord,” “Son,” and “Father” in the New Testament writings. 
In the second part Taylor is principally concerned with the meaning of 
the New Testament teaching on the person of Christ and the nature of 
its contribution to the doctrine of the person of Christ. After a discussion 
of the “Limitations of Primitive Christology,” in which the question of 
the Virgin Birth looms large, Taylor shows how the great writers of the 
New Testament pave the way for new presentations of the doctrine of 
God. In his discussion of formulation of the doctrine of the Trinity 
(Ch. XVIII) Taylor prefers the word “Person” to “modes of being” and 
related expressions. A middle course is steered between the kenoticism of 
Thomasius and that of his opponents in the final chapter (X XI), devoted 
to the articulation of a “modern Christology.” It is observed that “the 
attributes of ommiscience, omnipotence, and omnipresence” should be 
construed as remaining “latent or potential, existent, but no longer at 
the centre of the Son’s consciousness and in conscious exercise, but un- 
destroyed and capable of manifestation in appropriate circumstances,” 
ps295. 

This work is a demonstration of how the results of criticism, both 
literary and historical, can be employed for constructive purposes. The 
constant awareness of the significant relationship between N. T. exegetical 
studies and the history of dogma gives this work a breadth of theological 
culture not found in works devoted to Biblical theology. If not used as 
a text, it will certainly be found high on the New Testament theology 
reading lists. FREDERICK W. DANKER 


ALL THE MEN OF THE BIBLE. By Herbert Lockyer. Grand Rapids: 
Zondervan Publishing House, 1958. 381 pages. Cloth. $4.95. 

This is an alphabetical dictionary of the meaning and importance of all 
the names of all men mentioned in the Bible. There is much in it that 
is good. However, one wonders if the book can really justify its existence. 
Most or all of the material can be found in any good Bible dictionary. 
The additions are homiletical-pietistic material that is usually obvious. 
Some misinformation is given, beginning with the misapplication of the 
quotation from Antisthenes on page 6. There are traces of millennial doc- 
trine. All in all, a good Bible dictionary will serve better than this book. 

EDGAR KRENTZ 


BIGGER THAN LITTLE ROCK. By Robert R. Brown. Greenwich, 
Conn.: The Seabury Press, 1958. 150 pages. Cloth. $3.50. 

Robert Brown, the Episcopal bishop of Arkansas, makes an analysis 
of what the events in Little Rock have meant and continue to mean for 
the South, for the nation, for the world, and for the church. He is par- 
ticularly eloquent in the paragraphs which deal with the church’s ministry 
of reconciliation and makes the following very serious indictment 
(p. 148): “Too often the preaching and evangelical message has confined 
itself to the theme of ‘personal salvation,’ without stressing with equal 
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emphasis the great biblical themes of corporate duty, love, and forgiveness. 
If this be so, preachers of the Word now face, in the situation we are 
discussing, a stern judgment of their ministry.” 

MARTIN H. SCHARLEMANN 


SAINT JOHN THE BAPTIST AND THE DESERT TRADITION. By 
Jean Steinmann. Translated from the French by Michael Boyes. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1958. 191 pages. Cloth. $1.50. 

Jean Steinmann sets forth a close relationship between the Essenes, 
whom he identifies with the Qumran community, and John the Baptist. 
According to Steinmann, John the Baptist may very well have been an 
Essene novice who later struck off on his own. Influence of Essene thought 
is traced through early Christianity, and an Essene literary impact is 
observed in the work of the medieval Karaites. Concluding chapters dis- 
cuss the role of the desert in the promotion of asceticism and monasticism. 
Photographs of Palestine as well as close-ups of archaeological and artistic 
exhibits not only lend atmosphere but enrich the discussion. Much valu- 
able information and challenging interpretation is packed into this little 
volume. FREDERICK W. DANKER 


THE NEW TESTAMENT IN MODERN ENGLISH. Translated by 
J. B. Phillips. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1958. xiv and 575 
pages. Cloth. $6.00. 


Now that the “Phillips Translation” is complete, it is possible to assess 
more adequately the merits of this significant contribution to the under- 
standing of the New Testament. In general Phillips has achieved his 
objective — to communicate the New Testament in contemporary idiom — 
in a lucid and arresting fashion. In his preface he appears unnecessarily 
annoyed by charges that he has “interpreted” rather than translated. Any 
decent job of translation is bound to be interpretation, and Phillips’ trans- 
lation does a good job of interpretation. Whether the interpretations he 
offers for a good many words or passages are in agreement with conclusions 
reached by this or that exegete is not the main question. The fact of the 
matter is that a translator, as Phillips himself recognizes, must come to 
decisions and leave something for the battle of the footnotes. He also 
knows that his work will not make the original expendable. 

Mr. Phillips’ rendering of Mark 1:1, to take a well-known problem 
passage, is certainly interpretation. Exegetes have been in uninterrupted 
conference whether the first verse says that Mark’s entire account shows 
how the Gospel got its start or whether it says that the Gospel had its 
beginning with the fulfillment of Isaiah’s prophecy in John the Baptist. 
Phillips has chosen the latter road. Some may feel that the problem of 
the original might best be left unresolved in translation, but Phillips is 
not to be censured for avoiding a less hazardous course. In any event he 
should not be disturbed by having his rendering identified as an inter- 
pretation. 
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Phillips renders 1 Peter 1:10: “The prophets of old did their utmost to 
discover and obtain this salvation.” The rendering suggests that the 
prophets of the Old Testament are meant, an interpretation that is not 
shared by all commentators. 

Again, to take a more obscure passage, Jude 7, Phillips parallels the 
people of Sodom and Gomorrah with the libertines of that day. Such 
eminent exegetes as Knopf and Wohlenberg prefer a connection of the 
Sodomites with the errant angels of v. 6, who according to Genesis 6 
attempted to confound God's plans by intermingling with the race of men. 

An attempt to interpret obscurities in the original does not disturb us. 
We are more concerned over a principle of which Phillips seems too 
greatly enamored, namely, that a translation ought to bridge and therefore 
erase as much as possible the chasm between antiquity and the present day. 
Phillips dislikes the rendering “greet all the brethren with a holy kiss.” 
But whether the tabernacle tone of “Give a handshake all round among 
the brotherhood” communicates the apostolic note more adequately is 
debatable, and not only on esthetic grounds. Is it after all really practicable, 
not to say desirable, to attempt to erase all feeling of distance between 
the ancient document and the present hour? Some translation of the 
transiation by the reader is required and is to be expected. Certainly no 
seminary diploma is needed to see the bridge between the kiss of greeting 
and the handshake of brotherly love. It is even questionable whether the 
translator has a right to make it impossible for his reader to assess the 
nature of the original situation, not to speak of the original vocabulary 
and syntax. Should the reader be denied all knowledge of things antique? 
Or should some overzealous Sunday school teacher be tempted solemnly 
to declare that the AV is wrong and that the early Christians didn’t really 
kiss one another but shook hands? Yet, when all is said and done, there 
is something captivating about that “handshake around the world.” 
Phillips’ rendering does say something to the modern reader that a more 
literal rendering does not immediately say, and we gratefully add his 
transegesis to our shelf of Biblical aids. 

With respect to the total performance, it is safe to say that the Author- 
ized Version and the Revised Standard Version of the New Testament are 
not here superseded, but as another aid to New Testament studies this is 
high quality condensed commentary. FREDERICK W. DANKER 


URBAN SOCIETY: A COLLEGE TEXTBOOK IN URBAN SOCI- 
OLOGY. By William E. Cole. Cambridge: The Riverside Press, 
1958. 591 pages. Cloth. $6.50. 

College instructors dealing with urban society and pastors desiring 
a better grasp of the ingredients of city life will appreciate Cole’s latest 
text. He has done a monumental job of bringing together virtually all the 
research findings related to the urban scene under four major headings: 
Foundations of Urban Society, Urban Structure and Function, Basic Urban 
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Institutions, and Urban Planning and Development. Since he has foot- 
noted his sources, the book is valuable in guiding the student into further 
exploration. His chapters on urban power structure, organized religion, 
and phases of future planning are especially well done. Professional soci- 
ologists will criticize the volume primarily because of its lack of a unifying 
conceptual frame. In a general way Cole works within a functional frame 
of reference. While not related to the higher reaches of sociological theory, 
the book is valuable for the one interested primarily in the practical appli- 
cations of sociology. DAVID S. SCHULLER 


HE EPISTLES OF PAUL. A Translation and Notes. By W. J. Conybeare. 
Grand Rapids: Baker Book House, 1958. 231 pages. Cloth. $2.50. 
This is a reprint of an older edition of the translation of Paul’s Letters 
(including Hebrews) which Conybeare, in 1852, prepared for the classical 
Life and Epistles of St. Paul done jointly by him and Dean Howson. Hold- 
ing this convenient book in his hands, this reviewer relives his excitement 
when, as a young student, he came into possession of a large and well- 
used copy of the complete work. He was just cutting his teeth as a Greek 
student and was amazed to see what a help Conybeare’s translation was as 
he tried to read the Greek text alongside. Advances in textual, linguistic, 
and other studies have compelled him since then to question numerous 
positions taken both in the text and in the notes. However, Conybeare 
and Howson’s old work is not now a mere museum piece. The conscien- 
tious and enthusiastic work of the two scholars will still be read with 

great respect and much profit by all classes of readers. 

VICTOR BARTLING 


THE GOSPEL OF MARK. By Alexander Maclaren. Grand Rapids: 
Zondervan Publishing House, n.d. 247 pages. Cloth. $2.50. 

Originally written as a commentary on the International Sunday School 
Lessons for the Sunday School Times, and published in book form in 
London, in 1908, Maclaren’s exposition on Mark appears in a reprint 
edition. Those who know the great expository and literary powers of the 
famous English Baptist preacher and writer (1826—1910) will find in 
the work of the octogenarian evidence of the same powers that have 
made his sermons and expositions perennial classics. The 17 chapters in 
this new volume are almost like so many homilies on the life of Christ. 
Those who already know and love Maclaren will probably want to get 
this reprint of a little-known work; those who do not know him might 
make a start with this beautifully bound and well-printed little book. 

VICTOR BARTLING 


DER CHRIST UND DAS GELD. By Friedrich Delekat. Munich: Chr. 
Kaiser-Verlag, 1957. 87 pages. Paper. DM 4.50. 


American readers will be surprised at this theological study in a domain 
reserved for sociology or economics. It is No. 57 in the series Theologische 
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Existenz Heute, edited by Steck and Eichholz. Delekat rates as an inter- 
preter of theology to the thoughtful layman. This study ranges over a wide 
area, but maintains its theological pivot. He classifies money among the 
powers, like politics and sexuality, science and art, that are demanding 
obedience from man and tend to obscure his ethical judgments. Delekat’s 
method is to pierce behind the abstraction “money” and to examine the 
bases of value judgments concerning it. He points out that philosophical 
ethics distinguishes between the essence and use of such a power; theo- 
logical ethics seeks to offer counsel to Christians in the conflict between 
obedience to Christ and obedience to created forces. Delekat reviews the 
theories of money. He reviews the Christian relation to it as a matter 
of Christian faith and freedom, influenced by eschatology. He contrasts 
bourgeois faith in freedom through money and socialist faith in release 
from the power of money. Having staked out these positions, he maps 
out the Christian attitude toward what is purchasable with money, whence 
freedom with or without money lies. Good relating to the Christian calling 
in the life of family and business is achieved. The treatment is packed; 
the summary of Biblical data though ample covers only seven pages; the 
detail enters into a thoughtful critique of Marxism at many points and 
even into the current concerns of care for the aged. This pamphlet should 
be translated into English. RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 


BEYOND CONFORMITY (Evangelicals in Today’s Christian World). 
By W. Curry Mavis. Winona Lake, Ind.: Light and Life Press, 1958. 
160 pages. Cloth. $2.75. 

This book is concerned primarily with “Evangeiical Christianity, that 
religious movement that emphasizes the need for spiritual rebirth in the 
experience of conversion which comes about as a creative act of God in 
response to a deeply-meaningful repentance and a living faith in Christ” 
(Introduction) . 

Contemporary Evangelical Christianity so defined is a continuation of 
that religious movement that began early in the 18th century with the 
Pietists and Moravians, and its spirit is now diffused in almost all of the 
Protestant denominations, especially in America. 

Contrasting Evangelical Christianity (with its emphasis on inner trans- 
formation) with secularized religion, the author boldly insists that in 
every case the Christian must give evidence of transforming power in his 
life, else he is not Christian at all and his life must be branded with the 
descriptive title “superficial discipleship.” Culture Christianity, ecclesiasti- 
cism, sacramentarianism, bureaucratic promotion of the kingdom, inherited 
religion, cheap grace, and superficial evangelism are all brought under 
criticism as having nothing to do with genuine religious experience and 
are terms forthwith employed to label at least the majority, if not all, of 
those outside the evangelical fold. 


As alternative to the “cult of respectability,” a term used to describe 
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the average Protestant church, the author offers the following (p.38): 
“Evangelical Christianity has an answer to this situation. We must have 
Christian experience of depth. Religious depth must be rooted in the 
personal lives of the people. This demands that the people personally 
must confront God in life-changing experiences. They must be trans- 
formed by the power of God and follow a way of life that makes for 
Christian depth.” 

In answer to his own question, How can one become an authentic 
Christian? (which is the basic question in the Christian Church, the 
author affirms, p.40) Mavis, in Ch. II, “The Genius of Evangelical 
Christianity,” submits the following: “Evangelicals believe strongly in the 
necessity of a spiritual break-through at the beginning of the Christian 
life. The break-through is a divine-human achievement, the result of co- 
operation between God and man. Man seeks Christ in faith and the 
Almighty performs a decisive and profound spiritual work in his heart... . 
The break-through always means that a person confronts God for himself 
in a deeply moving spiritual experience” (pp. 43, 44, 47). 

When one endeavors to expose the weaknesses of the Christian Church 
(and one must admit that it is not as virile and as faithful as it ought 
to be or might become) and to apply the remedy, that remedy should 
center in the Lord and Savior of the church, in God’s Word and the 
holy sacraments, which are the true treasures of the church and the effective 
means, when rightly applied, to save men and build the church. This 
genius the author fails to reveal in clear and certain terms. Should one 
wish that the author, who has been professor of pastoral work for 
11 years at Asbury Theological Seminary, had been somewhat less hyper- 
critical and much more evangelical? HARRY G. COINER 


A LETTER OF JOY TO THE PHILIPPIANS. By Robert Hoyer. A Teach- 
er’s Manual and Bible Discussion Guide for Adult Bible Classes, 
Course 12. St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 1958. Students’ 
Text, 62 pages. Each 20 cents. Teachers’ Manual, 55 pages. Each 
50 cents. 

The teacher’s manual explains the inductive method for Bible classes 
in a clear and complete fashion. The lessons will involve the class members 
in home study and class participation. The course is designed to open 
the way for honest searching of the Scriptures with the teacher standing 
by to help the class members draw together their observations into general 
principles which they can apply to the particular situations in their own 
lives. 

Teachers who are familiar with the inductive method will be happy 
about the lesson guides as arranged. Those who are not familiar with 
the inductive method, or who have not used it, are in for a new experience 
with their class — if they are willing to try to master the method. Inductive 
teaching and study is neither fast nor easy; however, it is exciting and 
profitable. HARRY G. COINER 
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“FUNDAMENTALISM” AND THE WORD OF GOD. Some Evangelical 
Principles. By J. I. Packer. An Intervarsity Fellowship publication. 
Grand Rapids, Mich: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1958. 
191 pages. Paper. $1.25. 

“This book is offered as a constructive re-statement of evangelical prin- 
ciples in the light of the current ‘Fundamentalism controversy.’ Its aim 
is to fix the right approach to the Bible, to the intellectual tasks of faith, 
and to the present debate” (Foreword). In brilliantly written, refreshing, 
and heart-warming chapters the author, who is senior tutor of Tyndale 
Hail, Bristol, England, discusses “Fundamentalism,” authority, Scripture, 
faith, reason, and Liberalism. A concise conclusion restates his main theses. 
Two appendixes (noteworthy statements by Alan Richardson and Gabriel 
Hebert) and an index enhance the value of this book. 

Since there is evident throughout Christendom a resurgence of interest 
in the question: What constitutes the authority of the Bible? this unpre- 
tentious volume — which is, however, full of the Spirit of God — will 
cause many Christian readers to exult: God be praised for this helpful 
book! PAUL M. BRETSCHER 


REFORMATION CROSSROADS. A comparison of the theology of 
Luther and Melanchthon. By Harold H. Lentz, Ph.D. Minneapolis, 
Minn.: Augsburg Publishing House, 1958. Paper. 92 pages. $1.75. 


The author of this little booklet is convinced —or at least hopeful — 
“that the next decade or two will see a strengthening of the doctrinal 
supports which give foundation and stability to Christian teaching and 
preaching,” which is now sadly neglected in the “religious education” of 
the American theological college, thus “cutting itself off from an anchor 
which is necessary if the church is not to be blown about by every wind 
and fancy” (pp. 73—76). Though “the Lutheran Church has always been 
a doctrinal church . . . still it has not been completely sheltered from the 
swirling forces which have swept across religion,’ opening the way for 
much greater influence of Melanchthon’s later theories. To assist a return 
to Luther's teaching the author here offers a study of the course of Lutheran 
history of the past four centuries, asking, Which has predominated, the 
influence of Luther or of Melanchthon? With this purpose in view he 
discusses the doctrine of the atonement, the Augsburg Confession, the 
doctrine of justification by faith, the Formula of Concord, with a con- 
clusion on the choice of a way. — An appealing and informative pamphlet. 


THEODORE HOYER 
GESCHICHTE DER PAEPSTE VON DEN ANFAENGEN BIS ZUR 


MITTE DES ZWANZIGSTEN JAHRHUNDERTS. By Franz Xaver 
Seppelt. Munich: Késel-Verlag, 1954—. 


Vol.I: Der Aufstieg des Papstums von den Anfangen bis zum Ausgang 
des sechsten Jahrhunderts. 317 pages. Cloth. DM 25. 
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Vol. Il: Die Entfaltung der Papstlichen Machtstellung im friihen Mittel- 
alter von Gregor dem Grossen bis zur Mitte des elften Jahrhunderts. 


454 pages. Cloth. DM 31. 


Vol. III: Die Vormachtstellung des Papsttums im Hochmittelalter von 
der Mitte des elften Jahrhunderts bis zu Coelestin V. 648 pages. 
Cloth. DM 36. 


Vol. IV: Das Papsttum im Spatmittelalter und in der Renaissance von 
Bonifaz VIII. bis zu Klemens VII. Revised by Georg Schwaiger. 
525 pages. Cloth. DM 33. 


Two volumes are to follow the four volumes of Seppelt’s papal history 
that reach into the 16th century. In spite of near blindness the author 
completed and revised the third volume before he died in 1956. His 
associate and student, Georg Schwaiger, continued the work. 


Seppelt was thoroughly at home in the primary sources and the secondary 
literature of the history of the popes. Each volume has a comprehensive 
bibliography, which discusses the general literature as well as the mono- 
graphs of the period. In this way Seppelt provides the scholar with the 
information he desires without including footnotes, which the general 
reader regards as incumbrances. The general reader and the nonspecialist 
will find also that Seppelt’s style is clear; his German lacks the multi- 
phased involvements of complicated sentences. To clarity he adds aptness 
of expression and the ability to hold the sustained interest of the reader. 

Seppelt writes as a devout Romanist. Chapter 1 begins with the Petrine 
theory; Matt.16:18 is the opening sentence of the work. The actual 
development of papal power, however, is delineated. Furthermore, the 
evils of the saeculum obscurum and of the Renaissance popes are portrayed. 
Of Alexander VI he writes: “Alle Versuche, Alexander VI. zu entschul- 
digen und reinzuwaschen, sind véllig misslungen und unhaltbar” (IV, 
377). He regards it as “hochst wahrscheinlich” that John XI was the son 
of Marozia and Sergius III; the elevation of John to the papacy was due 
to Marozia. (II, 355) 


Each of the 220 so-called popes until 1534 is at least named, even 
though the name may be all that is known of some of them. The treatment 
is not simply biographical. The continuous struggle of the popes, as 
Seppelt sees it, to be free from the domination of secular authorities is 
one of the main themes which he treats. The concern of the popes for the 
lands of the church, feudal relations and struggles with vassals, loom large 
in these volumes. The election processes with their alterations of rules 
and capitulations are detailed. Doctrinal developments are not stressed, 
but the relations with the Eastern Church are treated extensively. Con- 
cerns for Christian education are minor in this narrative of 1500 years 
of Romanism. CARL S. MEYER 
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PREACHING ON THE LIFE OF CHRIST. By W. S. McBirnie. Grand 
Rapids: Zondervan, 1958. 119 pages. Cloth. $2.00. 


In 103 small pages the remarkably successful pastor of Trinity Baptist 
Church in San Antonio outlines the life and significance of Jesus in six 
episodes, “valleys of service between mountains of crisis,” Bethlehem to 
Temptation, to the Sermon, to the Transfiguration, to the Mount of Olives, 
to Mount Calvary, to Mount of Ascension; and “He shall come again to 
the Mount of Olives at His second coming, as Zechariah is careful to 
tell us” (p.118). In such compression individual phrases sometimes be- 
come oversimplified (p. 19, “Behold the man”; the position of prominence 
in the Kingdom must be earned, p.68); some special interests of the 
preacher assume unexpected proportions (p. 22, the concern whether Jesus 
could sin; p.84, the distinction between prediction and description in 
the O.T. sayings about Jesus; pp. 51, 101, 107, the amplification of the 
resurrection to the point of minimizing the redemption). The method is 
Biblical, the concerns for the hearer warm; we look for more from this man. 

RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 


MISSION IN JAPAN. By Rolf A. Syrdal. Minneapolis, Minn.: Augsburg 
Publishing House, 1958. 48 pages. Paper. Price not given. 

A useful brief outline of the historical, political, economic, and religious 
situation in which the Christian mission operates in Japan has been pre- 
pared by the executive secretary of the board of foreign missions of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church. The last two chapters are devoted to the 
young mission which this church body planted in 1949. The author speaks 
warmly of the fruitful contacts made through the Japan Lutheran Hour, 
in which the ELC co-operates by paying for radio station time in its area. 
One can’t help wishing, however, that one of the ELC’s Japan missionaries 
had been given the chance to proofread the body of the text and the 
captions under the excellent illustrations. In both cases Japanese words, 
especially proper nouns, are chronically and sometimes weirdly misspelled, 
e.g., Hokkaidu for Hokkaido. A gateway to a Shinto shrine is a ¢orii, 
not a tori, which means bird. But “Rami” for god is almost unintelligible 
It should be “kami.” Still, Japanese orthography aside, this booklet will 
supply the pastor and the Christian day school teacher, as well as other 
mission study group leaders, with much worthwhile information. Helpful 
review and discussion questions are found at the end of each chapter. 

W. J. DANKER 

AURELIUS AUGUSTINUS: Schriften gegen die Semipelagianer (latei- 
nisch-deutsch) : Gnade und freier Wille; Zurechtweisung und Gnade 
(trans. S. Kopp, O. E. S. A.); Die Vorherbestimmung der Heiligen; 
Die Gabe der Beharrlichkeit (trans. A. Zumkeller, O. E. S. A.). 
Wuerzburg: Augustinusverlag. Published in honor of the 1600th 
anniversary of Augustine’s birth, Nov. 13, 1954. 516 pages. Cloth 
back, stiff paper covers. No price given. 
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PREACHING THE RESURRECTION. Edited by Alton M. Motter. 
Philadelphia: Muhlenberg Press, 1959. vi and 186 pages. Cloth. 
$2.25. 


This is a most noteworthy collection of sermons, because the 22 con- 
tributors are uniformly leading preachers of their respective communions. 
The editor, recently a pastor in Denver, was once editor of The Pulpit 
and director of the pulpit program of the Chicago Sunday Evening Club. 
The book should be a lasting document concerning the state of preaching 
in America in 1958, and to the parish preacher who knows how to read 
a sermon book with discrimination it will prove stimulating indeed. This 
is not to suggest that each sermon is perfect, within the gamut of individual 
difference and endowment. Some are literary and complex to such a degree 
that they must have demanded concentration and acuteness beyond that 
possessed by the average hearer. They read better than they sound. Some 
are crystal clear and engaging in approach, but they content themselves 
and their listeners with a concept of immortality, of Jesus, or of Jesus’ 
people, quite short of the Christian affirmation. Some are splendid in 
their theological worth and massive aims, but their stance is that of the 
pulpit or cathedra rather than the people. In this reviewer's judgment 
several of the sermons are remarkably adequate both in clarity and in 
direct contact with a listening audience as well as in presenting the basic 
message and purpose of the resurrection of Christ. Only a small proportion 
of the sermons concern themselves with the hearer’s life after death, and 
an even smaller minority make clear the essential connection between the 
redemptive work of Christ on the cross and the resurrection. Many view 
the resurrection in effect as a salvage of Christ’s death rather than an 
attest of its meaning. Most of the sermons—this is not a negative 
criticism — devote themselves to ethical goals of the hearer’s life now. 
This reviewer will not impose his canons on others by specifying which 
preachers he deemed most apt. It is the merit of a book like this that 
every reader will gain from them all by comparing them with each other. 


RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 


THE CHURCH: AN INTRODUCTION TO THE THEOLOGY OF 
ST. AUGUSTINE. By Stanislaus J. Grabowski. St. Louis: B. Herder 
Book Co., 1957. xviii and 673 pages. Cloth. $9.50. 


Augustinians in Germany and Austria are currently publishing critical 
editions (with new translations into German) of many of St. Augustine’s 
writings. The purpose of the writings against the Semi-Pelagians is to 
glorify the grace of God in Jesus Christ. Probably not everything the 
African saint says about grace would pass a strict Lutheran censorship. 
His fundamental ascription, however, of all glory to God for the redemp- 
tion, election, and salvation of the sinner, through the person and work 
of Christ and the aid of the Holy Ghost, is so sound that one can only 
read and be benefited, and hope, at the same time, that work with such 
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an author will influence the translators and their order, if not their whole 
church, toward a sound patristic and New Testament theology of grace. 

Introductions by the editors and translators to each of the four anti- 
Pelagian writings sketch carefully the reason for, and origin of, these 
writings, usually letters of inquiry from monks or bishops. The sweep of 
the Pelagian heresy was wide, and its damage was great, but Augustine 
ably and definitively analyzes and refutes it. Conversion, sanctification, 
predestination, and perseverance are the grand themes here explored, always 
with the authority of the Scriptures masterfully handled by a man who 
rarely, if ever, has been surpassed in Biblical knowledge. 

The volume concludes with further explanatory essays by the translators 
concerning the materials handled and with indexes to the Scriptural 
quotations used by Augustine. The translation is fluent and very readable. 

Fr. Grabowski is a priest in Detroit, educated in Europe. He writes 
a work of so-called European scholarship in a smooth American style. 
His purpose is to systematize Augustine under the general head of “The 
Church,” a doctrine and reality for Augustine from which present-day 
disparagers of the empirical nature of the universal church can learn a lot. 
In turn the inner constitution of the church and its connections with 
sinners is explored in great detail. 

Grabowski reveals a vast acquaintance with Augustine’s writings. The 
principal values and characteristics of the author's achievement are (1) the 
good arrangement (not without Tendenz, of course) as to the connection 
of the doctrine of the church with all other doctrines of the Scriptures, 
and (2) a readiness to see in Augustine insights that are not always 
remembered in the present-day church that wants to claim him exclusively. 
In Augustine’s thought the church is a revelation as well as the bearer 
of revelation to a needy world. 

Augustine’s great achievement, of course, was to realize that the church 
is spiritual, thoroughly and throughout, but that she is spiritual in this 
world. One may regret that Augustine has given us the distinction that 
is still with us, between visible and invisible, when speaking about the 
church. Yet it is true that it is still a useful device to distinguish the 
temporary from the eternal aspects of the church. 

GILBERT A. THIELE 


MISSIONARIES, CHINESE, AND DIPLOMATS: THE AMERICAN 
PROTESTANT MISSIONARY MOVEMENT IN CHINA, 1890 to 
1952. By Paul A. Varg. Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press, 
1958. 326 pages. Cloth. $6.00. 


American Protestantism made its largest overseas missionary effort in 
China. And now the new materialistic mystique of Marxist Communism 
which was not even in existence when the missionaries began to enter 
China in the 1830s has realized the dream of the missionaries. It has 
captured China’s millions, meanwhile driving out the missionaries empty- 
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handed under a torrent of abuse as cultural imperialists and foreign agents. 

Interplay of missionary activity and United States policy in China 
interests outsider Paul Varg, who brings a healthy objectivity to the 
discussion because he is not a missionary, or even a clergyman, but a stu- 
dent of history and political science who is nonetheless basically sympathetic 
with the good intentions of the China missionaries, however critical he 
may be of their methods and approaches. 

This much is clear: In the face of rising nationalism in Asia and Africa 
a missionary approach which follows unilateral, nationalistic lines will 
meet with jealous resentment, whether the content of that missionary 
endeavor is political, commercial, cultural, technical, or religious. A “United 
Nations” kind of approach, also in religious missions, with due regard for 
truth as well as unity is the only form of missionary activity that does not 
constitute a threat to national self-consciousness. This is the only kind 
of approach that offers much hope of keeping the Christian mission from 
being ping-ponged around the world by the particular political relations 
that may obtain between two nations at any given moment in history. 


W. J. DANKER 


PREACHING ON CHRISTIAN UNITY. Edited by Robert Tobias. 
St. Louis: The Bethany Press, 1958. 160 pages. $3.00. 


The editor served overseas for years on the staff of the World Council 
of Churches and is sensitive to the need and the process of Christian unity. 
The sermons were preached at occasions having ecumenical significance, 
abroad or in America. Thus J. E. Lesslie Newbigin is represented by the 
sermon preached at the convention uniting the components of the United 
Church of Christ in 1957. Other contributors are W. A. Visser ’t Hooft, 
Paul Scherer, Henry Knox Sherrill, Albert Bereczky, James of Melita, Hal- 
ford E. Luccock, G. K. A. Bell, Ralph W. Sockman, Ben J. Marais, Gran- 
ville T. Walker, Harold A. Bosley. Some of the sermons are vigorously 
theological, others factual or entertaining or hortatory. They address 
themselves to varying phases of the unity of Christians — racial, political, 
denominational. Truman B. Douglass, in Preaching and the New Refor- 
mation, writes of the theology emerging from the ecumenical conversations 
and concerns of our time, and these sermons are a most useful cross 
section of it. RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 


A TIME TO SPEAK. By Michael Scott. Garden City, New York: Double- 
day & Company, Inc., 1958. 358 pages. Cloth. $4.50. 


In protest against injustice wherever it is encountered, Michael Scott 
champions the cause of the voiceless sufferers of Africa. Disarmingly frank, 
he tells of his association with the Communist Party in the depressed 30s, 
when as a minister in London’s slums he helped organize the hunger 
marches. 

But on a trip to the East he came to understand that there were other 
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ways to overcome injustice than by Communistic violence. In Ghandi’s 
principle of satyagraha, the aggressive pursuit of good by nonviolent 
means, in a word, by suffering, he found a weapon more congenial to 
a Christian clergyman, he believes, and ultimately more effective. 

Suffering was not long in coming. In South Africa he was imprisoned 
for his active defiance of the apartheid laws. With the exploited African 
he lived in the sprawling shanty towns. At night out on the veld he 
listened to his shocking accounts of white men’s brutality. By the light 
of a hurricane lantern he wrote the whole revolting story. 

There were the Herero people, treacherously slaughtered by German 
military forces before World War I in a deliberate attempt at extermina- 
tion, recently in danger of annexation by the Union of South Africa with 
its oppressive rule over the black man. All alone, without money or 
organized backing, Michael Scott got their story before the United 
Nations, which passed a resolution in 1953, giving the U.N., to quote 
John Gunther, “a kind of watching brief over Southwest African affairs.” 

Since then he has organized in London the African Bureau, which with 
dedicated integrity fights for the cause of African colonial people as it 
seeks to rescue at least some of them from selfish exploitation. 

Michael Scott has not written an objective book. Though he is pre- 
vented from returning to South Africa, the strife and the chaos in South 
Africa, where four fifths of the people (black) live on one tenth of the 
land, will not die. W. J. DANKER 


THE MAKING OF THE MEIJI CONSTITUTION (the Oligarchs and the 
Constitutional Development of Japan, 1868—91). By George M. 
Beckmann. Lawrence: University of Kansas Press, 1957. 158 pages. 
Cloth. $3.00. 


What is the secret of constitutional government? In 1881 Okuma 
Shigenobu was sure he knew when he wrote in a proposal for the estab- 
lishment of a parliament: “The secret of constitutional government lies 
in its essence, not in its forms. The separation of the three powers — 
legislative, administrative, and judicial—and the grant of popular par- 
ticipation in government are its forms. Its essence lies in appointing to 
the highest offices the leaders of the majority party in parliament and the 
unity of the government as a result.” (P. 137) 

But subsequent history was to show that Japan had not attached enough 
attention to form to keep the essence. Beckmann does a lucid and con- 
vincing job of showing that the Meiji Constitution was basically a com- 
promise between the feudal-based authoritarian insistence of a tight 
oligarchy and the democratic movement's demand for representative 
government. The author would even agree that while in form the Meiji 
Constitution was that of a modern political state its essence was oligarchical 
control with the influential leaders of the Choshu and Satsuma clans 
rotating in the seats of power. 
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All who have more than a passing interest in Japan today, especially 
missionaries, will gain a better understanding of the present through 
a closer knowledge of the devious ways by which the Meiji Constitution 
came into being and was granted to the people by a benevolent emperor. 

W. J. DANKER 


BIRTH AND REBIRTH. By Mircea Eliade. New York: Harper & Bros., 
1958. 175 pages. Cloth. $3.50. 


Mircea Eliade’s Haskell Lectures on initiation demonstrate once more 
that he is a great and learned historian of religions with whom both 
scientists and theologians can live—and do it to their profit. 

Though well acquainted with the rich materials of anthropology and 
sociology Eliade goes beyond their general two-dimensional, functionalist 
findings to explore the dimension of depth—the specifically religious 
meaning and role of initiation and its associated myths and rituals as 
practiced universally in primitive cultures and highly complex societies. 
He provides abundant, well-chosen illustrations of such rites. 

While Eliade sees these initiatory structures as virtually everywhere 
rresent in all human culture, he is careful to point out that precisely 
because of this it is not necessary to suppose that the initiatory theme 
of Christianity as expressed, e. g., in Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, was 
originally “borrowed” from other religions, such as the Hellenistic mystery 
cults, or evolved from more primitive forms. He emphasizes the inde- 
pendent origin of Christianity in the historicity of Jesus but readily grants 
that a victorious Christianity turned to its own account the archaic and 
universally disseminated religious symbols it found ready to hand in the 
non-Christian world and baptized them into Christ. 

Eliade is never content with the surface details or practical ends of 
initiatory ordeals, myths, and symbols. He insists that the purpose of 
these rites is always religious. Ontologically the novice moves into a new 
sphere of existence. He has died and been reborn. He becomes a new man. 

Historians of religion, theologians, philosophers, psychologists, anthro- 
pologists, sociologists, those interested in literature, symbolism, and the 
arts, will find that this is a seminal book. Not least important, Eliade 
opens another channel of religious approach to modern secularized, 
desacralized, scientistic man. W. J. DANKER 


THE FREE CHURCH THROUGH THE AGES. By Gunnar Westin. 
Translated from the Swedish by Virgil A. Olson. Nashville, Tenn.: 
Broadman Press, 1958. x and 380 pages. Cloth. $4.75. 


In five chapters, of which the first two are introductory, the Baptist 
professor emeritus of church history, of the University of Uppsala, traces 
the free churches through church history. Until the time of the Refor- 
mation they are defined chiefly in terms of “heresies.” The third chapter, 
on the Reformation period, concentrates mainly on the Anabaptists. In 
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spite of a few minor errors and the omission of any discussion of Nach- 
folge this treatment must be regarded as well done. The 17th and 18th 
centuries are lumped together in the fourth chapter, a diversified exposi- 
tion. The number of threads increases during the last 150 years, during 
which the American pattern must be considered in addition to the 
European. Here the presentation tends to become a cataloguing at times. 
Baptist history receives relatively greater emphasis than that of other 
denominations. 

This volume is fact-packed. The author has a wide knowledge of his 
field. The translation, made from the third Swedish edition, is very 
readable. Westin’s account of the free church as one aspect of church 
history is, as Latourette says in the foreword, one that will be welcomed 
by the general reader and respected by the experts. CARL S. MEYER 


CREEDS IN COMPETITION: A CREATIVE FORCE IN AMERICAN 
CULTURE. By Leo Pfeffer. New York: Harper & Bros., 1958. x and 
176 pages. Cloth. $3.00. 


According to Pfeffer, the competition among Protestantism, Roman 
Catholicism, and Judaism is a major factor in the policies which govern 
institutions such as the public schools, family courts, and the like. No 
single creed, he states, is strong enough to force its pattern on the Amer- 
ican culture. When Romanism and Protestantism unite, or Protestantism 
and Judaism, then the pattern for government action is set. Competition, 
of course, causes conflict, and conflicts must be resolved. So Pfeffer draws 
up a set of rules for conflict between religious creeds. 

The appraisal of the religious scene, the overview of church-state rela- 
tions, and the insight into the role of Judaism are very much worthwhile. 
Even where Pfeffer seems to strain his thesis, his presentation demands 
a careful hearing. He has presented one factor in the development of 
American culture; he knows that it is only one factor. It seems to this 
reviewer that Pfeffer is not fully aware of the menace of Romanism, for 
he discounts Rome’s readiness to make slow gains. He has very little 
to say about Lutheranism. 

The work deserves wide circulation in spite of these weaknesses. 

CARL S. MEYER 


LOVE, SKILL, AND MYSTERY: A HANDBOOK TO MARRIAGE. 
By Theodor Bovet. New York: Doubleday & Co., 1958. 188 pages. 
Cloth. $3.50. 


HOW TO TELL YOUR CHILDREN ABOUT SEX. By Clyde M. Narra- 
more. Grand Rapids: Zondervan, 1958. 97 pages. Cloth. $2.00. 


Bovet’s book is not the usual marriage handbook. Although the author 
is a noted Swiss physician and marriage counselor, the book is written 
from a deeply spiritual—and theologically sound — point of view. He 
does cover the usual ground which a prospective couple has the right to 
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expect from such a book. But he goes far beyond in his contrasts of 
sexuality, eros and agape; the need for a “head” and “heart” in every 
marriage; in his discussion of children; subordination and his question: 
Is marriage a sacrament? One admires Bovet’s frank admission that within 
his last 20 years of counseling, many of his views have changed con- 
siderably. He indicates where he disagrees with his formerly published 
views. As one example, the “differences between the Protestant and 
Roman Catholic views on marriage no longer seem to me to be irrecon- 
cilable . . . a deepening awareness have led both sides closer to the 
mystery of marriage.” 

Narramore’s book is ideal for all young parents, especially for those 
who still are hesitant about answering their children’s questions about sex. 
In over two dozen tiny chapters he discusses the principles and practical 
suggestions underlying a Christian child’s introduction to the meaning 
of sex. His thesis is that sexual attitudes are learned daily in the home — 
whether or not the word is ever mentioned. A wholesome, Christian guide. 
The style and pen illustrations keep it light enough for popular use. 

DAVID S. SCHULLER 


THE YOKE OF CHRIST. By Elton Trueblood. New York: Harper 
& Bros., 1958. 192 pages. Cloth. $3.00. 


Although Trueblood has a dozen books to his credit, this is his first 
volume of published sermons. But one who appreciated his perception 
and clean style in his printed lectures will not sense too great a shift 
between platform and pulpit. His use of texts varies considerably from 
sermon to sermon. His fresh treatment of the “gates of hell” and the 
“keys of the kingdom” are stimulating, even if one doesn’t totally agree. 
In other cases, however, the text is at most a springboard into his real 
subject. Lutherans must do some translating with such concepts as “com- 
mitment,” “conversion within the church,” in order still to do justice 
to the sacraments. Any reader will be stimulated by his vivid description 
of Christian vocation, the power of the small cells today, and the meaning 
of discipleship. But one feels that while his diagnosis is penetrating and 


his goals God-pleasing the “how” —the means for attaining conversion 
through the Gospel — never quite breaks through. The missile is mag- 
nificent, but one worries about the fuel. DAvID S. SCHULLER 


BIBLICAL CRITICISM. By Jean Steinmann. Translated from the French 
by J. R. Foster. New York: Hawthorne Books, 1958. (The Twen- 
tieth-Century Encyclopedia of Catholicism, Vol. LXIII). 124 pages. 
Cloth. $2.95. 


“Criticism is more an art of reading than a process of demolition” 
(p.102). This is the current Roman Catholic policy toward Biblice' 
criticism. Father Steinmann’s book, directed toward the Roman laity, » 
a commentary on this statement in three parts, a definition of criticism, 
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a short history of criticism, and a summary of the present state of research. 
The translation is fluent. 

This volume (and the entire series of which it is a part) will certainly 
show up in many public libraries. It is therefore necessary to point out 
that this volume does not tell the whole story; in fact, it is rather parochial 
and provincial. The book leaves the impression that the Roman Church 
has been the parent of the present interest in the Bible by covering 
Luther and Protestantism in three pages, by giving as many lines to men 
like Gunkel and Driver as it does pages to Loisy and Lagrange, and by 
not even mentioning the names of such positive Protestant critics as 
Theodore Zahn and Adolf Schlatter. One would almost gather that Pére 
Lagrange, as great as he was, sprang full blown from the head of mother 
church. The book is not even fair to non-French Roman Catholicism. 
No mention is made, for example, of the Pontifical Biblical Institute 
founded at Rome in 1909. Yet it has certainly been as influential as the 
French Dominican school. Bentzen and Theron in the bibliography should 
have asterisks as non-Roman authors. This volume tells an interesting 
story, but it is certainly not the full story. EDGAR KRENTZ 


AMERICAN PROTESTANTISM AND SOCIAL ISSUES, 1919—1939. 
By Robert Moats Miller. Chapel Hill: The University of North Caro- 
lina Press, 1958. xiv and 385 pages. Cloth. $6.00. 


“Civil liberties, labor, race relations, war, and the contending merits of 
capitalism, socialism, and communism,” which Miller calls the “basic, con- 
troversial issues that struck at the roots of society,” were the concerns of 
the Protestant churches during two decades of prosperity and depression. 
The specific intent of the author is to appraise the churches’ attitudes toward 
these issues. To do that he makes a careful examination especially of the 
church press, official pronouncements, the attitudes of leading churchmen. 
Conservatism and liberalism existed side by side, the latter often more 
vocal. The fundamentalist-modernist controversy, the social gospel, the 
social action patterns of neo-orthodox groups, had to be taken into account. 
Miller has made an important evaluation of Protestant thinking in America 
in the areas which he delimited for himself. CARL S. MEYER 


HOW TO BOOST YOUR CHURCH ATTENDANCE. By Jack Hyles. 
Grand Rapids: Zondervan Publishing House, 1958. 99 pages. Paper. 
$1.50. 

Several items from the chapter entitled “Big Days and Special Occasions” 
will indicate the nature of this book and the ways the author suggests to 
boost your church attendance. “Many churches have found it advisable to 
use big days and special occasions with which to keep their people happy 
and aggressive and to build their attendance. Old-Fashioned Day is one 
of the most joyous days in our church” (p.46). The author suggests 
a collection of antiques on display on the platform (old-fashioned churns, 
washpots, spinning wheels, etc., are taken one by one and shown and 
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explained to the congregation), the use of an old-fashioned pump organ, 
the passing of hats instead of offering plates, the use of a “mourner’s 
bench,” and the making much of the creek baptizing. The author assures 
the reader that ‘‘a good time is in store for everybody, as well as a spiritual 
blessing in the old-fashioned creek baptizing.” (P. 48) 

Other suggestions offered for boosting church attendance include the 
Church’s Birthday, Baby Day, Homecoming Day, Picture-Taking Day, 
B-1 Sunday, and Fruitful February. 

The Rev. Jack Hyles has been pastor of Miller Road Baptist Church, 
Garland, Tex., since 1952. When he came to the church as pastor, it had 
92 members, an annual budget of $3,000, and property valued at $6,000. 
In five years the congregation had 3,400 members, a budget of $182,000 
annually, and property valued at $500,000. HARRY G. COINER 


MEDIEVAL GERMAN LYRICS. Translated by Margaret Fitzgerald 
Richey. Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd, 1958. 90 pages. Cloth. 8/6. 


Minnesang and religious song and Spruchdichtungen are found in this 
short collection. They are ably translated, usually in the metrical patterns 
of the original. The introduction is excellent. 


GIROLAMO SAVONAROLA: EIN FLORENTINISCHER MAERTY- 
RER. By Carl Heinz Kurz. Vol. 123/124 of the series “Zeugen des 
gegenwartigen Gottes.” Giessen and Basel: Brunnen Verlag, 1957. 
75 pages. Paper. DM 2. 


An arresting, short, popular biography of the “pre-reformer” of Florence, 
who was executed in 1498. His life is set in the context of the Renaissance 
civilization of Italy, which is almost entirely condemned. His importance 
for the Catholic Reformation is not recognized. Fourteen pages of excerpts 
from his writings add much to the value of this sketch. 


KARL V: DER LETZTE KAISER DES MITTELALTERS. (Band 1: 
Persénlichkeit und Geschichte). Gottingen. Berlin. Frankfurt: Mus- 
terschmidt-Verlag, 1958. 76 pages. Paper. Price not given. 


Rassow, who has written authoritatively about the “Kaiser-Idee” of 
Charles V, has summarized in a readable fashion the life of the emperor 
of the Holy Roman Empire at the time of Luther. His summary is filled 
with valuable insights from the best of recent research in the Reformation 
era. Other volumes in this series have a high standard to meet. 


LAND IN SEARCH OF GOD. By Stanley J. Rowland, Jr. New York: 
Random House, 1958. ix and 243 pages. Cloth. $3.95. 


America’s “revival of religious interest and participation” is the topic of 
Rowland’s analysis. He finds an elusive anxiety and uncertainty which has 
increased religiousness. Secularism, too, he points out, has increased. 
Communal “togetherness” is one of the facets of religion, as he conceives 
it, which he explores. Social problems, racialism and integration, are 
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discussed. The historical dimension is largely neglected, and theological 
aspects are usually ignored. 


THE SURGE OF PIETY IN AMERICA: AN APPRAISAL. By A. Roy 
Eckhardt. New York: Association Press, 1958. 192 pages. Cloth. 
$3.50. 

The contemporary religious scene in America has a detached critic in 
Methodist clergyman and educator, Lehigh’s Yale and Union-trained re- 
ligion department head, Eckhardt. Pealeism, Grahamism, American-way- 
of-life-ism are neatly evaluated and found wanting — not always for all 
of the right reasons. Its historical orientation is shallow. It waits until 
p- 186 before it has adequate statement on justification. It has little to 
say about the sacraments. Yet this appraisal should not be dismissed lightly. 
Have you hailed America’s “turn to religion”? If so, read this book, and 
have some sober second thoughts. CARL S. MEYER 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


(The mention of a book in this list acknowledges its receipt and does not 
preclude further discussion of its contents in the Book Review section.) 

Logosophy: Science and Method. By Carlos Bernardo Gonzalez Pecotche. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1959. xi and 103 pages. Cloth. $3.75. 

God in the Eternal Present. By Carl G. Howie. Richmond: John Knox 
Press, 1959. 128 pages. Cloth. $2.25. 

Schépfung und Erlosung: Dogmatik, Band I. By Regin Prenter. Got- 
tingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1958. viii and 272 pages. Paper. 
DM 14.50. 

The Civilization of the Renaissance in Italy. By Jacob Burckhardt. 
New York: Harper & Bros., 1958. Vol.I: xxxv and 278 pages. Vol. II: 
xv and 279—516 pages. Paper. Each $1.35. 

Hymni Latini Antiquissimi LXXV: Psalmi II. By Walther Bulst. 
Heidelberg: F. H. Kerle Verlag, 1956. 209 pages. Cloth. DM 14.80. 

Vom Heiligen in der Kunst. By Gerard van der Leeuw. Giitersloh: 
Carl Bertelsmann Verlag, 1957. 358 pages. Cloth. DM 23.00. 

The Shepherd Psalm of Palestine. By G. Frederick Owen. Grand Rapids: 
William B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1958. 84 pages. Cloth. $3.00. 

The Halting Kingdom: Christianity and the African Revolution. By 
John and Rena Karefa-Smart. New York: Friendship Press, 1959. x and 
86 pages. Paper. $1.00. 

The Christ of the Earliest Christians. By William M. Ramsay. Rich- 
mond: John Knox Press, 1959. 163 pages. Cloth. $3.00. 

History and Historians in the Nineteenth Century. By G. P. Gooch. 
Boston: Beacon Press, 1959. xli and 547 pages. Paper. $2.75. 

Darius the Mede: A Study in Historical Identification. By John C. Whit- 
comb, Jr. Grand Rapids: William B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1959. 
x and 84 pages. Cloth. $2.75. 
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For Whom Did Christ Die?: A Study of the Divine Design of the 
Atonement. By R. B. Kuiper. Grand Rapids: William B. Eerdmans Pub- 
lishing Co., 1959. 104 pages. Cloth. $2.00. 

Illustrations from Biblical Archaeology. By D. J. Wiseman. Grand 
Rapids: William B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1958. 112 pages. Cloth. 
$3.50. 

The Classic Christain Faith: Chapel Meditations Based on Luther’s Small 
Catechism. By Edgar M. Carlson. Rock Island: Augustana Press, 1959. 
171 pages. Cloth. $2.75. 

God and Caesar: The Christian Approach to Social Ethics, ed. Warren A. 
Quanbeck. Minneapolis: Augsburg Publishing House, 1959. 207 pages. 
Cloth. $3.95. 

Revelation and the Bible: Contemporary Evangelical Thought, ed. Carl 
F. H. Henry. Grand Rapids: Baker Book House, 1958. 413 pages. Cloth. 
$6.00. 

Shaping the Christian Message: Essays in Religious Education, ed. 
Gerard S. Sloyan. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1958. xi and 327 pages. 
Cloth. $5.50. 

Twenty Centuries of Christianity: A Concise History. By Paul Hutchin- 
son and Winfred E. Garrison. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1959. 
xiv and 306 pages. Cloth. $6.00. 

Biblical Interpretation. By E. C. Blackman. Philadelphia: The West- 
minster Press, 1959. 212 pages. Cloth. $3.00. 

Jesus in the Gospel of John. By T. C. Smith. Nashville: Broadman 
Press, 1959. ix and 198 pages. Cloth. $4.00. 

The Holy Spirit and the Holy Life. By Chester K. Lehman. Scottdale, 
Pa.: Herald Press, 1959. vii and 220 pages. Cloth. $3.50. 

Interpreting Protestantism to Catholics. By Walter R. Clyde. Philadel- 
phia: The Westminster Press, 1959. 160 pages. Cloth. $3.00. 

The Book of Nature: A New Study of Universal Creation. By Arien 
Sluys. New York: Vantage Press, 1959. 239 pages. Cloth. $3.95. 

Just Call Me Pastor. By Robert E. Segerhammar. Rock Island: Augus- 
tana Press, 1959. 91 pages. Cloth. $2.00. 

Griechisch-Deutsches Worterbuch zu den Schriften des Neuen Testa- 
ments und der tibrigen urchristlichen Literatur. By Walter Bauer. Berlin: 
Verlag Alfred Topelmann, 1958. Fifth edition. xv pages and 1780 
columns. Cloth. DM 78.00. 

Gesetz und Evangelium. By Robert C. Schultz. Berlin: Lutherisches 
Verlagshaus, 1958. 200 pages. Paper. DM 13.80. 

The Gospel According to St. Mark: An Introduction and Commentary 
(Uncorrected proof). By C. E. B. Cranfield. New York: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1959. xiii and 476 pages. Paper. Price not given. 

Theology of Culture. By Paul Tillich. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1959. ix and 213 pages. Cloth. $4.00. 

The English Religious Heritage. By Conrad Pepler. St. Louis: B. Herder 
Book Company, 1958. vii and 444 pages. Cloth. Price not given. 
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A Doctor’s Casebook in the Light of the Bible. By Paul Tournier; 
translated from the French by Edwin Hudson. Condensed edition. West- 
chester, Ill.: Good News Publishers [1959]. 61 pages. Paper. 50 cents. 

The Meaning of Worship: The Lyman Beecher Lectures for 1958. By 
Douglas Horton. New York: Harper & Bros., 1959. 152 pages. Cloth. 
$2.75. 

Handbuch zum Alten Testament, ed. Otto Eissfeldt. Vol.12: Jeremia. 
By Wilhelm Rudolph. Tiibingen: Verlag von J. C. B. Mohr, 1958. xxiv 
and 301 pages. Cloth. DM 26.00. 

Teaching Luther’s Catechism. By Herbert Girgensohn; trans. John W. 
Doberstein. Philadelphia: Muhlenberg Press, 1959. x and 310 pages. 
Cloth. $4.00. 

The American Theory of Church and State. By Loren P. Beth. Gaines- 
ville: University of Florida Press, 1958. vii and 183 pages. Cloth. $4.50. 

A Minister's Obstacles. By Ralph G. Turnbull. Westwood, N. J.: Flem- 
ing H. Revell Co., 1959. 159 pages. Paper. $1.25. 

Christ and the Christian. By Robert W. Gleason. New York: Sheed 
and Ward, 1959. 179 pages. Cloth. $3.00. 

Ramus, Method, and the Decay of Dialogue: From the Art of Discourse 
to the Art of Reason. By Walter J. Ong. Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1958. xix and 408 pages. Cloth. $10.00. 

The Place of Women in the Church. By Charles Caldwell Ryrie. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1958. xi and 155 pages. Cloth. $2.95. 

Hellenism: The History of a Civilization. By Arnold J. Toynbee. New 


York: Oxford University Press, 1959. xv and 272 pages. Cloth. $4.50. 

The Sacred Bridge: The Interdependence of Liturgy and Music in 
Synagogue and Church During the First Millennium. By Eric Werner. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1959. xx and 618 pages. Cloth. 
$15.00. 


Luther's Works: American Edition, ed. Helmut T. Lehmann. Vol. 51: 
Sermons I; ed. and trans. John W. Doberstein. Philadelphia: Muhlenberg 
Press, 1959. xxi and 405 pages. Cloth. $5.00. 

The Epistle to the Galatians: A Study Manual. By Floyd E. Hamilton. 
Grand Rapids: Baker Book House, 1959. 66 pages. Paper. $1.25. 

The Epistle to the Romans: A Study Manual. By Gleason L. Archer, Jr. 
Grand Rapids: Baker Book House, 1959. ix and 103 pages. Paper. $1.90. 
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